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Object-oriented  database  management  systems  (OODBMSs)  provide  rich  facil- 
ities for  the  modeUng  and  processing  of  structural  as  well  as  behavioral  properties 
of  complex  application  objects.  However,  due  to  their  inherent  generality  and  con- 
tinuously evolving  functionalities,  efficient  implementations  are  important  for  these 
OODBMSs  to  support  the  present  and  future  applications,  particularly  when  the 
databases  are  very  large. 

In  this  dissertation,  we  present  several  parallel,  multi-wavefront  algorithms 
based  on  two  processing  approaches,  i.e.,  identification  and  elimination  approaches, 
to  verify  association  patterns  specified  in  queries.  Both  approaches  allow  more  pro- 
cessors to  operate  concurrently  on  a  query  than  the  traditional  tree-structured  query 
processing  approach,  thus  introducing  a  higher  degree  of  parallelism  in  query  pro- 
cessing. A  graph  model  is  used  to  transform  the  query  processing  problem  into 
a  graph  problem.  Based  on  the  graph  model,  proofs  of  correctness  of  both  ap- 
proaches for  tree-structured  queries  are  given,  and  a  combined  approach  for  solving 
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cyclic  queries  is  also  provided  and  proved.  A  heuristic  method  is  also  presented 
for  partitioning  an  OODB.  The  main  consideration  for  partitioning  the  database 
is  load  balancing.  This  method  also  tries  to  reduce  the  communication  time  by- 
reducing  the  length  of  the  path  that  wavefronts  need  to  be  propagated.  Multiple 
wavefront  algorithms  based  on  the  two  approaches  for  tree-structured  queries  have 
been  implemented  on  an  nCUBE  2  parallel  computer.  The  implementation  of  the 
query  processor  allows  multiple  queries  to  be  executed  simultaneously.  This  imple- 
mentation provides  an  environment  for  evaluating  the  algorithms  and  the  heuristic 
method  for  partitioning  the  database.  The  evaluation  results  are  presented  in  this 
dissertation. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Traditional  database  systems  are  mainly  designed  for  supporting  business  ap- 
plications. They  cannot  provide  the  needed  modeling  capabilities  and  system  func- 
tionalities for  many  new  data-intensive  applications,  such  as  engineering,  science, 
medicine,  multimedia,  and  military.  Object-oriented  database  management  systems 
(OODBMSs),  which  provide  better  structural  and  behavioral  abstraction  facilities, 
offer  a  promising  alternative  to  manage  data  in  these  new  domains  [Su89,  Deux90, 
Kim90,  WilkOO].  However,  due  to  their  inherent  generality  and  continuously  evolv- 
ing functionalities,  efficient  implementations  are  important  for  these  OODBMSs  to 
support  the  present  and  future  applications,  particularly  when  the  databases  are 
very  large. 

The  performance  of  large  OODBs  is  often  limited  by  the  sequential  nature  of 
the  conventional  computer  systems  in  which  the  OODBs  and  OODBMSs  are  im- 
plemented. Several  opportunities  for  parallelism  inherent  in  many  OODBMSs,  such 
as  inter-query  parallehsm,  inter-operator  parallelism,  and  intra-operator  parallelism, 
cannot  be  easily  exploited  by  the  uniprocessor  von  Neumann  computer  architecture. 
In  addition,  the  I/O  bottleneck  found  in  the  conventional  computer  system  degrades 
the  performance  of  OODBs  very  much.  One  obvious  solution  to  this  I/O  bottleneck 
problem  is  to  increase  the  I/O  bandwidth  through  parallelism.  Thus,  in  order  to 
improve  performance,  parallel  algorithms  and  architectures  are  needed  to  support 
OODB  processing. 
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Many  parallel  execution  strategies  for  relational  database  operations,  especially 
for  the  expensive  join  operation,  have  been  proposed  in  the  literature  [Vald84, 
Schn89,  Kits90],  but  most  of  the  work  has  addressed  the  problem  of  executing  joins 
involving  only  two  relations.  Recently,  researchers  have  studied  parallel  execution 
strategies  for  multi-way  join  queries  using  different  query  representations  such  as 
left-deep,  right-deep,  and  bushy  trees  [Schn90,  Lu91].  When  many  relations  and 
operations  are  involved  in  a  query,  the  traditional  tree-based  query  processing  has 
two  potential  problems:  (1)  it  may  generate  large  intermediate  results;  (2)  the  tree 
representation  implies  an  inherent  bottom-up  evaluation  order. 

In  distributed  query  processing,  the  semijoin  operator  is  used  to  reduce  the 
sizes  of  relations  and/or  intermediate  results  [BernSl].  Most  research  efforts  have 
focused  on  the  problem  of  finding  the  optimal  execution  order  of  semijoins  to  reduce 
the  data  transmission  cost  [Aper83,  Chen89,  Chen91a].  However,  this  tree-based 
execution  of  semijoins  may  lose  the  opportunity  for  exploiting  some  types  of  paral- 
lelism, such  as  inter-operator  parallelism  and  inter-query  parallelism.  New  semijoin 
execution  strategies  have  been  proposed  to  improve  the  performance  by  executmg 
all  applicable  semijoins  of  relations  at  the  same  time  [Wang91]  and  by  adding  a 
backward  reduction  phase  to  the  semijoin  and  pipelining  the  execution  [Rous91]. 
Since  all  reduced  relations  and/or  intermediate  results  are  sent  to  a  final  site  to 
perform  a  multi-way  join,  a  large  amount  of  data  is  transmitted  in  the  network 
and  the  final  site  may  eventually  be  overwhelmed  by  the  incoming  data  and  be- 
come a  bottleneck  in  a  distributed  query  processing.  As  pointed  out  in  Jenq  et  al. 
[Jenq90],  most  existing  techniques  developed  for  relational  query  processing  can  be 
directly  applied  to  object-oriented  queries  against  a  single  target  class.  For  example, 
the  tree-based  query  processing  techniques  for  relational  databases  are  also  used  in 
OODBs  [Khos88,  Jenq90]. 
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In  addition  to  the  problems  associated  with  the  traditional  tree-based  query 
processing,  queries  in  OODBs  are  usually  rather  complex  due  to  the  complex  data 
structures  used  to  represent  object  classes  and  objects.  Also,  OODB  queries  often 
involve  searching  and  retaining  multiple  target  classes  of  objects  on  which  different 
user-defined  operations  (or  methods)  are  performed.  Therefore,  we  need  to  develop 
novel  parallel  algorithms  based  on  general  graph  representations  and  tailor  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  00  data  and  query  characteristics  for  processing  large 
OODBs. 

In  this  work,  all  things  of  interest  to  an  application  (e.g.,  physical  objects,  ab- 
stract things,  events,  etc.)  are  uniformly  defined  as  objects.  .\n  object  is  uniquely 
identified  by  an  object  identifier  (OID).  Objects  which  have  the  same  structural  and 
behavioral  properties  are  grouped  together  to  form  an  object  class.  The  class  defines 
the  abstract  data  type  for  these  objects  and  serves  as  a  container  of  object  instances, 
which  are  the  data  representations  of  the  objects  in  the  class.  An  object  instance  is 
composed  of  an  instance  identifier  (IID),  the  descriptive  data  of  the  object  instance, 
and  references  to  other  object  instances.  .\n  IID  is  represented  by  the  concatenation 
of  OID  and  class  ID  so  that  object  instances  of  the  same  object  in  multiple  classes 
can  be  unambiguously  distinguished.  Furthermore,  classes  can  be  associated  with 
one  another  through  different  types  of  associations  (e.g.,  aggregation,  generalization, 
etc.)  and  the  objects  of  these  classes  are  thus  inter-related  with  one  another  through 
these  associations.  Therefore,  the  intension  of  an  OODB  can  be  viewed  as  a  network 
of  inter-connected  object  classes  with  different  types  of  associations  and  the  exten- 
sion of  an  OODB  can  be  viewed  as  a  network  of  object  instances  inter-connected 
through  these  associations.  Object  instances  can  be  accessed  and  manipulated  by 
pattern  specifications  and  verifications  [.-MasSO,  Guo9l].  We  call  the  operation  of 
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finding  the  connection  between  two  patterns  of  object  associations  tlie  Associate  op- 
erator, which  constructs  a  new  pattern  of  object  association  by  concatenating  two 
operand  patterns.  In  the  literature,  several  similar  operators  have  been  proposed  to 
find  related  objects  or  tuples,  such  as  class  traversal  [JenqQO,  Kim90],  functional  join 
[Zani83,  Care88],  pointer-based  join  [ShekDO],  and  assembly  [Kell91].  Since  a  chain 
query  (or  a  long  path  of  associated  object  classes)  and  tree-  or  network-structured 
queries  are  commonly  specified  in  OODB  applications,  it  is  important  to  have  a 
query  processor  which  can  exploit  inter-operator  paralleUsm  for  queries  composed 
of  many  Associate  operators  in  a  complex  structure. 

A  two-phcLse  query  processing  strategy,  which  consists  of  an  identification  phase 
and  a  result-processing  phase,  has  been  proposed  to  avoid  accessing  and  processing 
a  large  amount  of  (sometimes  unnecessary)  data  [Lam89,  ThakDOb].  In  the  first 
phase,  objects  of  interest  in  the  database  are  identified  in  the  form  of  IIDs.  Then, 
system-  and/or  user-defined  functions  are  executed  on  the  objects  selected  during 
the  first  phase  in  order  to  produce  the  final  result.  Since  only  IIDs  are  processed 
and  propagated  in  the  first  phcise  and  the  retrieval  of  sizable  descriptive  data  is 
postponed  until  the  second  phase  when  the  relevant  objects  have  been  identified, 
this  technique  can  reduce  or  eliminate  the  I/O  bottleneck  found  in  large  OODB 
systems. 

This  dissertation  presents  parallel  query  processing  techniques  for  OODBs.  The 
main  contributions  of  this  work  are  as  follows: 

1.  We  present  two  pattern-based  and  two-pha^e  query  processing  approaches, 
identification  and  elimination,  for  verifying  object  association  patterns.  The 
identification  approach,  which  identifies  objects  that  satisfy  the  given  pattern, 
has  been  researched  and  reported  in  Thakore  [ThakOOa]  and  in  Thakore  et  al. 
[ThakOOb].  We  shall  describe  a  modified  identification  algorithm  to  serve  as  a 
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contrast  to  the  new  elimination  approach.  Instead  of  identifying  objects  that 
satisfy  the  specification,  the  elimination  approach  eliminates  objects  that  do 
not  satisfy  an  association  pattern  specification  given  in  a  query  [Su91]. 

2.  We  present  a  formal  graph  model  to  transform  the  query  processing  problem 
into  a  graph  problem.  Based  on  the  graph  model,  proofs  of  correctness  of  both 
approaches  for  tree-structured  queries  are  given.  Also,  a  combined  approach 
for  solving  cyclic  queries  is  provided  and  proved. 

3.  Parallel  and  multi-wavefront  algorithms  based  on  the  two  approaches  are  in- 
troduced for  both  acyclic  and  cyclic  queries.  These  algorithms  can  have  more 
processors  to  operate  concurrently  on  a  query  than  the  traditional  tree-based 
query  processing  approach.  Thus,  a  higher  degree  of  parallelism  in  query  pro- 
cessing can  be  introduced. 

4.  A  new  data  structure  is  introduced  to  store  the  OODB.  Both  identification- 
and  elimination-based  multiple  wavefront  algorithms  can  work  on  the  same 
data  structure.  Therefore,  it  makes  it  easier  to  choose  a  suitable  algorithm  to 
process  the  query. 

5.  We  propose  a  heuristic  method  for  partitioning  the  database.  Load  balancing 
is  the  main  consideration  for  partitioning  the  database. 

6.  Multiple  wavefront  algorithms  based  on  the  two  approaches  for  tree-structured 
queries  have  been  implemented  on  an  nCUBE  2  parallel  computer.  The  im- 
plementation of  the  query  processor  allows  multiple  queries  to  be  executed 
simultaneously.  This  implementation  provides  an  environment  for  evaluating 
the  algorithms  and  the  heuristic  method  for  partitioning  the  database. 
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This  dissertation  is  organized  as  follows.  A  survey  of  related  work  on  parallel 
query  processing  and  database  partitioning  is  given  in  Chapter  2.  In  Chapter  3, 
we  illustrate  the  concepts  of  data  modeling  and  pattern-based  query  processing  in 
OODBs  using  the  notions  of  schema  graph,  object  graph,  and  query  graph.  Then, 
a  formal  graph  model  is  presented  and  the  query  processing  problem  is  defined  as  a 
special  subgraph  mapping  problem.  In  Chapter  4,  the  identification  approach  and 
the  elimination  approach  for  tree-structured  queries  are  presented  together  with  a 
combined  approach  for  cyclic  queries.  Based  on  the  formal  graph  model,  we  prove 
the  correctness  of  each  algorithm  in  this  chapter.  In  Chapter  5,  an  asynchronous 
parallel  system  and  the  data  structures  used  for  storing  objects  and  their  associa- 
tions are  described.  Then,  parallel  wavefront  algorithms  based  on  both  approaches 
for  tree-structured  queries  and  a  combined  parallel  algorithm  for  cyclic  queries  are 
presented.  We  also  discuss  in  this  chapter  the  issues  of  starting  query  processing 
from  a  selected  number  of  classes  and  the  implementation  of  inter-clciss  compari- 
son conditions.  In  Chapter  6,  we  propose  some  heuristic  rules  for  partitioning  the 
database.  In  Chapter  7,  we  present  and  evaluate  the  implementation  of  the  query 
processor  on  an  nCUBE  2  parallel  computer.  Finally,  conclusions  and  future  work 
are  given  in  Chapter  8. 


CHAPTER  2 
SURVEY  OF  RELATED  WORK 

In  this  chapter,  we  present  a  survey  of  some  existing  work  related  to  the  query 
processing  techniques  introduced  in  this  dissertation.  In  Section  2.1,  a  survey  of 
different  operators  that  relate  objects  or  tuples  in  a  database  is  given.  Then,  we 
present  a  survey  of  query  processing  and  optimization  techniques  in  Section  2.2. 
Finally,  a  survey  of  database  partitioning  is  presented  in  Section  2.3. 

2.1    Finding  Related  Objects 

Finding  related  objects  or  tuples  in  a  database  is  a  fundamental  operation  and 
has  been  extensively  studied  by  many  researchers.  For  example,  pointer-based  joins 
in  a  relational  database  use  either  explicitly  stored  pointers  or  system  maintained 
pointers  to  link  tuples  in  different  relations  [CareOO,  HaasOO.  ShekOO].  A  pointer- 
based  join  optimization  structure,  join  indices,  maintains  a  pre-computed  join  by 
storing  TIDs  (tuple  identifiers)  of  two  relations  that  match  a  join  predicate  [Vald87]. 
Functional  joins  are  used  to  find  related  objects  in  semantic  and  00  data  models 
which  link  object  instances  through  reference  attributes  or  object-valued  attributes 
[Zani83,  Care88].  As  pointed  out  in  Jenq  et  al.  [JenqOO],  most  existing  techniques 
developed  for  relational  query  processing  can  be  directly  applied  to  object-oriented 
queries  against  a  single  target  class. 

Since  an  OODB  query  usually  contains  many  classes  instead  of  just  two  re- 
lations in  most  relational  database  queries,  class  Iraversals  have  been  proposed  to 
find  the  "joining"  order  of  the  classes  in  a  ((uery  graph  [Jenq90,  Kim90].  Also,  an 
assembly  operator  has  been  proposed  to  translate  a  set  of  complex  objects  from 
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their  disk  representations  to  a  quickly  traversable  memory  representation  [Kell91]. 
However,  similar  to  semijoin  operations  [BernSl],  these  traversal  and  cissembly  op- 
erators traverse  the  query  graph  up  and  down  like  traversing  a  tree.  This  tree-based 
approach  has  an  inherent  drawback  which  is  the  implied  sequential  bottom-up  eval- 
uation, and  thus  its  ability  of  exploiting  the  inter-operator  parallelism  is  limited. 
Recently,  researchers  have  begun  to  understand  the  alternative  query  tree  orga- 
nizations in  various  database  environments  [Hara92,  loanQl,  Lu91,  SchnQO].  For 
example,  experiment  results  demonstrate  that  right-deep  tree  scheduling  strategy 
provides  more  opportunities  for  exploiting  parallelism  than  the  left-deep  tree  strat- 
egy in  a  multiprocessor  database  system.  In  addition  to  the  problems  associated 
with  the  tree-based  query  processing,  queries  in  OODBs  are  usually  complex  and 
involve  multiple  target  classes,  and  therefore  novel  parallel  algorithms  bcised  on 
general  graph  representations  are  needed  for  large  OODBs. 

2.2    Querv  Processing  and  Optimization 

Most  existing  works  on  parallel  database  processing  have  addressed  the  problem 
of  executing  joins  that  involve  two  relations.  For  example,  four  multiprocessor  join 
algorithms  have  been  implemented  on  Gamma:  sort-merge.  Grace  [Kits84],  Simple 
[DeWi84,  Shap86],  and  Hybrid  [DeWi84.  ShapSG],  where  the  Hybrid  join  algorithm 
is  the  default  join  strategy  [SchnSO].  All  four  algorithms  are  based  on  the  concept 
of  hash-based  partitioning  in  which  the  two  relations  to  be  joined  are  partitioned 
into  a  set  of  disjoint  buckets  by  applying  the  same  hash  function.  This  form  of 
parallelism  is  called  intra-operator  parallelism  and  requires  data  partitioning. 

The  principle  of  dataflow  systems  [DennSO.  GaudOl ,  Trel82]  has  been  applied  to 
many  multiprocessor  database  machines.  Dataflow  scheduling  techniques  are  used  in 
Gamma  to  coordinate  multioperator  queries  [DeVViSG.  DeWiOO].  The  asynchronous 
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dataflow  model  is  the  basis  of  the  distributed  execution  model  of  Bubba  [Alex88]. 
During  the  data-driven  query  processing  in  AGM  [BicS9],  tokens  propagate  asyn- 
chronously through  the  network  in  search  of  results  satisfying  the  given  query.  Other 
researchers  also  utilize  the  dataflow  techniques  to  exploit  the  pipelining  parallelism 
in  query  processing  [GraeOO,  WilsQl]. 

The  query  optimization  research  studies  techniques  and  strategies  that  can 
be  used  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  query  evaluation  procedures.  In  general,  exact 
optimization  of  query  evaluation  procedures  is  computationally  intractable  [Chan77. 
Ibar84].  Algebraic  manipulation  and  cost  estimation  are  two  basic  kinds  of  query 
optimization  strategies.  The  algebraic  manipulation  strategies  logically  transform 
the  query  representation  to  reduce  the  cost  of  answering  the  query.  The  second 
class  of  strategies  consider  issues,  such  as  the  existing  storage  structures  and  access 
paths,  and  a  cost  model,  to  select  from  among  alternatives  the  query  evaluation  plan 
(QEP)  that  is  best  for  the  existing  data  and  structures.  There  are  many  surveys  of 
the  query  optimization  research  in  general  in  the  literature  [Jark84,  Kim85,  Maie83, 
Ullm89,  Yu84]. 

One  of  the  common  heuristics  used  for  query  optimization  in  algebraic  manip- 
ulation is  moving  selection  and  projection  operators  as  far  down  the  parse  tree  as 
possible  [Hall76,  Smit75].  Since  it  may  be  beneficial  to  share  common  subexpres- 
sions during  execution,  some  studies  have  focused  on  how  to  identify  them  within  a 
single  query  or  among  a  set  of  queries  [Chak86.  Fink82.  Hall76,  Jark85],  and  other 
studies  have  emphasized  the  sharing  of  common  intermediate  results  or  common 
tasks  in  the  process  of  query  evaluation  [Chak91.  ParkSS.  Rose88,  Sell88.  Su86]. 

Graph  representations  have  been  used  in  query  processing  and  optimization. 
For  example,  operations  of  the  decomposition  algorithm  [Wong76]  can  be  viewed 
as  removing  hyperedges  and  nodes  from  the  connection  hypergraph  of  the  query 
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[Maie83,  Ullm89].  As  it  decomposes  the  hypergraph,  the  algorithm  generates  a 
program  that  will  compute  the  answer  for  the  query.  The  connection  hypergraph 
decomposition  algorithm  has  been  extended  to  generate  a  single  program  for  evalu- 
ating a  set  of  queries  [Chak86]. 

Query  optimization  is  an  expensive  process,  primarily  because  enormous  alter- 
native QEPs  exist  for  a  query.  For  example,  the  algorithm  described  in  System/R 
[Seli79]  compares  all  possible  join  orders  to  find  the  optimal  execution.  Since  the 
space  requirement  is  exponential  (i.e.  0(2^)  where  N  is  the  number  of  relations  in 
the  query  [Seli79]),  this  algorithm  is  not  feasible  when  the  number  of  relations  in 
a  query  is  more  than  ten.  Ibaraki  and  Kameda  [Ibar84]  prove  that  the  problem  of 
minimizing  the  number  of  page  fetches  necessary  to  evaluate  a  given  query  using  the 
nested-loop  join  method  is  NP-complete.  However,  if  the  query  is  a  tree  query  and 
the  cost  function  satisfies  a  certain  form,  they  provide  an  algorithm  that  can  find  the 
optimal  sequence  for  evaluating  the  query  in  0{NHogN)  time.  An  improved  0{N'^) 
algorithm  for  optimizing  non-recursive  queries  has  been  reported  in  Krishnamurthy 
et  al.  [Kris86]. 

For  solving  the  multi-way  join  (or  large  join)  query  optimization  problem, 
several  heuristics,  such  as  iterative  improvement,  simulated  annealing,  and  two- 
phase  optimization,  have  been  proposed  in  the  literature  [Ioan87.  loanOO,  Swam88, 
Swam89].  Through  a  combination  of  analytical  and  experimental  analysis,  it  is 
found  that  the  shape  of  the  cost  function  of  all  QEPs  of  general  join  processing 
trees  (bushy  trees)  resembles  a  "well"  [Ioan91].  Therefore  the  strategy  space  of 
bushy  trees  is  easy  to  optimize  and  heuristics  like  the  two-phase  optimization  can 
produce  good  and  stable  output.  Different  types  of  query  plan  structures,  left-deep, 
right-deep,  and  bushy,  in  processing  multi-way  join  queries  in  shared-nothing  ar- 
chitecture have  been  studied  by  Schneider  and  DeWitt  [Schn90].  Lu  et  al.  [Lu91] 
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proposed  greedy  optimization  algorithms  for  generating  multi-way  join  query  plans 
in  a  shared-memory  multiprocessor  system.  The  multi-way  join  query  plans  are 
essentially  operator  trees  and  are  evaluated  in  a  leaf-to-root  order.  In  this  research, 
the  query  processor  can  start  evaluating  the  query  graph  from  every  node,  thus 
allowing  a  higher  degree  of  inter-operator  parallelism  in  query  processing. 

Although  many  techniques  have  been  introduced  for  parallel  databa.se  process- 
ing and  query  optimization,  they  have  been  used  in  isolation  in  separate  systems. 
We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  integrate  these  techniques  together  with  some  new 
ones  to  be  introduced  in  this  research  in  order  to  achieve  the  efficiency  needed  for 
supporting  very  large  OODBs. 

2.3    Partitioning  a  Database 

In  order  to  achieve  parallelism,  the  database  needs  to  be  partitioned  over  mul- 
tiple components  in  a  parallel  system.  For  example,  relations  in  Gamma  [DeWi86, 
DeWiQO]  are  horizontally  partitioned  across  all  nodes  with  disk  drives  using  one 
of  four  declustering  strategies  provided  in  the  system:  round-robin,  hashed,  range, 
and  hybrid-range  partitioned.  However,  none  of  the  strategies  is  a  clear  winner  in 
the  performance  analysis  [GhanDOb,  Ghan90a].  To  decluster  all  relations  across  all 
nodes  with  disks  is  recognized  as  a  serious  mistake  [DeVViDO].  A  better  solution  used 
in  Bubba  [Cope88]  is  to  decluster  a  relation  based  on  the  "heat"  (i.e.,  the  cumula- 
tive access  frequency)  and  the  size  of  the  relation.  Since  the  ideal  data  placement 
changes  continuously  as  the  workload  changes  in  time,  Bubba  repeatedly  refines 
the  data  placement  if  the  performance  improvement  is  worth  the  work  required  to 
reorganize. 

In  a  relational  database  environment,  a  relation  may  be  accessed  by  several 
types  of  queries  which  require  different  sets  of  attributes.  In  order  to  improve  the 
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performance,  attributes  of  the  relation  are  divided  into  groups  and  the  relation  is 
projected  into  fragment  relations  according  to  these  attribute  groups.  This  pro- 
cess is  called  vertical  partitioning.  The  fragments  are  assigned  to  different  sites  in 
distributed  database  systems  to  minimize  the  cost  of  accessing  data  by  all  queries. 

There  are  trade-offs  between  horizontal  and  vertical  partitioning  methods.  A 
general  discussion  of  pros  and  cons  on  a  decomposed  storage  system  (DSM),  which 
pairs  each  attribute  value  with  the  surrogate  of  its  record,  is  reported  by  Copeland 
and  Khoshafian  [Cope85].  Several  parallel  database  projects  have  employed  some 
form  of  the  same  vertical  data  partitioning  concept  [Khos87,  Khos88,  Lam87,  Vald87]. 

As  for  the  OODBs.  it  is  recognized  that  object  clustering  is  important  to  the 
performance  [ChenOlb,  ShanOl,  Tsan91].  However,  the  clustering  in  OODBs  is  still 
an  open  research  issue,  and  therefore  the  problem  of  declustering  an  OODB  for  a 
parallel  system  is  a  new  challenge  in  research. 


CHAPTER  3 

OBJECT-ORIENTED  DATABASES  AND  QUERY  PROCESSING 

An  object-oriented  data  model  has  the  following  features:  object  identity,  data 
abstraction,  encapsulation,  and  inheritance  of  structure  and  behavioral  properties. 
A  database  modeled  in  an  object-oriented  data  model  can  be  represented  by  graphs. 
This  graphical  view  of  OODBs  leads  to  a  pattern-based  query  model  in  which  a  query 
can  be  formed  and  processed  by  specifying  and  manipulating  association  patterns 
among  objects  in  the  database.  An  overview  of  OODBs  and  their  pattern-based 
query  model  are  described  in  this  chapter.  A  formal  graph  model  is  also  presented 
so  that  the  query  processing  problem  can  be  transformed  into  a  graph  problem.  The 
conceptual  understanding  of  the  formal  graph  model  is  necessary  for  the  compre- 
hension of  query  processing  algorithms  which  will  be  presented  in  the  subsequent 
chapters. 

3.1    The  Graphical  View  of  Object-oriented  Databases 

In  an  object-oriented  world,  all  things  of  interest  to  an  application,  such  as 
physical  entities,  abstract  concepts,  events,  processes,  or  functions,  are  uniformly 
defined  as  objects.  Objects  having  the  same  structural  and  behavioral  properties 
are  grouped  together  to  form  an  object  class  which  defines  the  abstract  data  type 
for  these  objects.  The  behavioral  properties  of  an  object  class  are  defined  in  terms 
of  system-defined  (e.g.,  retrieve,  update,  etc.)  and/or  user-defined  (e.g.,  purchase  a 
part,  hire  an  employee,  etc.)  operations.  The  structural  properties  of  an  object  class 
are  the  descriptive  data  (or  attributes)  of  objects  in  the  class  and  the  association 
data  of  this  class  with  other  classes.  Different  types  of  associations  can  be  used 
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to  specify  the  relationships  between  classes.  The  two  most  commonly  recognized 
cLSSociations  are  aggregation  and  generalization.  Aggregation  models  the  a-part-of, 
a-function-of,  or  a-composition-of  relationship,  and  generalization  models  the  is-a 
or  superclass-subclass  relationship.  In  general,  classes  can  be  associated  through 
different  types  of  associations  and  object  instances  of  these  classes  are  inter-related 
with  one  another  through  these  associations. 

Any  OODB  which  encompasses  the  common  structural  properties  described 
above  can  be  depicted  as  two  graphs:  a  schema  graph  and  an  object  graph.  In  the 
schema  graph  (i.e.,  the  intensional  database),  the  database  is  viewed  as  a  collection 
of  object  clcisses  inter- related  through  various  types  of  associations.  The  schema 
graph  of  an  example  university  database  is  shown  in  Figure  3.1.  Rectangle  vertices 
represent  entity  classes  and  circle  vertices  represent  domain  classes.  Objects  in  en- 
tity classes  are  entities  of  interest  in  an  application  domain.  Each  object  is  assigned 
with  a  system-wide  unique  OID.  Objects  in  a  domain  class  are  self-naming  (e.g., 
integer  2,  age  5,  etc.)  and  serve  as  values  for  defining  or  describing  other  entity  or 
domain  class  objects.  Edges  in  the  schema  graph  are  bi-directional  and  represent 
associations  among  object  classes.  The  edges  labeled  by  G  (for  generalization  asso- 
ciation) denote  superclass-subclass  relationships  between  classes.  The  edges  labeled 
by  A  (for  aggregation  association)  denote  descriptive  attributes  or  object  references. 

In  the  object  graph  (i.e.,  the  extensional  database),  the  database  is  viewed  as 
a  collection  of  objects,  grouped  together  in  object  classes,  and  inter-related  through 
type-less  associations.  The  associations  are  type-less  at  the  extensional  level  because 
once  a  schema  has  been  defined,  the  semantics  of  the  association  types  become 
constraints  of  object  manipulations  enforced  by  the  OODBMS  and  the  user  does 
not  have  to  be  concerned  about  them  when  formulating  queries.   Vertices  in  the 
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Figure  3.1  Schema  graph  of  a  university  database. 
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Undergrad  Department 
Figure  3.2  A  subdatabase's  object  graph. 

object  graph  represent  object  instances  in  the  database,  and  each  edge  represents 
the  association  between  two  inter-related  object  instances. 

A  part  of  the  university  database  which  contains  classes  RA,  Grad,  Undergrad. 
Student,  Section,  and  Department  is  used  as  an  example  subdatabase  throughout 
this  work.  One  example  object  graph  of  this  subdatabase  is  shown  in  Figure  3.2. 
In  this  example,  the  Student  class  contains  five  object  instances:  si,  s2,  s3,  s4,  and 
s5.  Student  object  instance  si  is  associated  with  Grad  object  instance  gl  which, 
in  turn,  is  associated  with  RA  object  instance  rl;  representing  that  student  si  is 
a  graduate  student  and  holds  an  RA  position.  Student  object  instance  si  is  also 
associated  with  Section  object  instances  sel,  se2  and  Department  object  instance 
dl.  This  represents  that  student  si  majors  in  department  dl  and  currently  takes 
courses  offered  as  sections  sel  and  se2.  Note  that  Student  object  instance  s3  is  not 
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Department 

Figure  3.3  Query  graph  of  Query  1. 

associated  witli  any  Section  instance,  which  means  that  student  s3  does  not  take  a 
course  currently. 

3.2    The  Pattern-based  Query  Processing 

Based  on  the  above  graphical  view  of  OODBs,  an  object-oriented  query  lan- 
guage [Alas89,  Alas90]  and  its  underlying  algebra  have  been  introduced  in  which  a 
query  can  be  formed  and  processed  by  specifying  and  manipulating  patterns  among 
objects  in  the  database.  Users  can  use  the  query  language  to  specify  a  complex 
pattern  of  object  class  associations  as  search  conditions  for  identifying  those  object 
instances  of  the  corresponding  classes  that  satisfy  the  pattern.  This  pattern  is  called 
a  query  graph,  which  is  a  subgraph  of  the  schema  graph.  The  following  queries  will 
be  used  throughout  this  work  to  illustrate  the  concept  of  pattern-based  query  pro- 
cessing. 

Query  1.  For  all  sections,  find  the  majors  of  those  research  assistants  who  are  taking 
these  sections. 

To  satisfy  this  query,  a  pattern  containing  classes  RA,  Grad,  Student,  Section, 
and  Department  is  specified  as  shown  in  Figure  3.3.  In  the  query  graph,  a  circle 
represents  a  class,  and  an  edge  represents  that  the  instances  of  the  two  adjacent 
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Department 

Figure  3.4  Resulting  subdatabase  of  Query  1. 


classes  must  be  associated  with  each  other.  The  AND  branching  condition  states 
that  an  instance  of  class  Student  must  be  cissociated  with  instances  in  both  classes 
Section  and  Department.  The  answer  to  this  query  contains  those  instances  and 
their  associations  which  satisfy  the  specified  pattern.  The  resulting  subdatabcise  is 
shown  in  Figure  3.4. 

Suppose  the  university  has  a  rule  which  states  that  a  student  cannot  major  and 
minor  in  the  same  department.  To  check  this  rule,  the  following  query  needs  to  be 
issued. 

Query  2.  List  students  who  major  and  minor  in  the  same  department. 

The  query  graph  of  this  query  is  shown  in  Figure  3.5.  According  to  the  query,  a 
student  should  associate  with  instances  in  both  classes  Undergrad  and  Department, 
and  these  two  paths  should  merge  at  the  same  Department  instance.  These  connec- 
tions form  a  loop  and  imply  three  .\ND  conditions  as  illustrated  in  the  figure.  The 
resulting  subdatabase  of  this  query  is  shown  in  Figure  3.6. 


Undergrad  minor  Department 

Figure  3.5  Query  graph  of  Query  2. 
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Figure  3.6  Resulting  subdatabase  of  Query  2. 
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Since  query  patterns  specified  by  the  user  can  be  very  complex  hiaving  linear, 
tree,  or  network  structures  and  pattern  searches  have  to  be  carried  out  in  a  po- 
tentially very  large  extensional  database,  the  query  processing  is  very  costly  and 
time-consuming,  especially  if  patterns  are  combined  together  through  multiple  join 
operations  [Kris86,  Swam88,  loanOO,  SchnOO].  In  order  to  avoid  accessing  and  pro- 
cessing a  large  amount  of  data,  a  two-pha^e  query  processing  strategy  has  been 
proposed  [Lam89,  ThakOOb].  In  the  first  phaise,  objects  that  satisfy  the  query  pat- 
tern in  the  database  are  identified  in  the  form  of  IIDs  by  processing  and  propagating 
IIDs  among  object  classes.  In  the  second  phase,  system-  and/or  user-defined  func- 
tions are  executed  on  the  objects  selected  during  the  first  phase  to  produce  the 
final  result.  Since  the  retrieval  of  sizable  descriptive  data  is  postponed  until  the 
second  phase  when  the  relevant  objects  have  been  identified,  this  technique  can 
avoid  accessing  and  processing  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  data  in  large  OODB 
systems.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  reduce  the  time  and  space  for  processing  and 
storing  intermediate  results,  objects  that  satisfy  the  query  pattern  in  each  object 
class  are  identified  by  searching  the  query  pattern  and  marking  object  instances 
in  the  database  instead  of  creating  large  intermediate  results.  This  technique  has 
another  advantage  in  that  the  original  structural  properties  of  these  instances  are 
preserved  and  can  be  utilized  by  system-  and/or  user-defined  operations  during  the 
second  phcise  of  query  processing. 

In  a  sequential  algorithm  for  performing  a  pattern  search,  a  traversal  of  each 
object  instance  through  its  association  links  would  be  necessary  to  verify  if  it  satisfies 
a  search  condition.  Often,  after  a  long  traversal  of  a  path  in  an  extensional  database, 
it  is  found  that  the  partially  matched  pattern  does  not  satisfy  the  entire  search 
pattern.  In  that  case,  the  partially  matched  pattern  needs  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
final  result  by  deleting  the  object  instances  and  association  links  that  form  the 
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pattern.  For  example,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.2  and  Figure  3.3,  if  the  query  processor 
evaluates  Query  1  starting  from  class  RA,  it  will  mark  object  instances  rl,  r2,  r3  in 
RA,  gl,  g2,  g3  in  Grad,  and  si,  s3,  s4  in  Student  when  it  reaches  the  class  Student. 
After  checking  the  connection  information  in  Student,  the  query  processor  finds  out 
that  s3  is  not  connected  to  any  object  in  Section  and  therefore  the  partially  matched 
pattern  r2 — g2 — s3  needs  to  be  deleted  through  a  backward  traversal.  This  deletion 
of  partially  matched  patterns  is  called  the  ripple  back  effect.  Due  to  this  effect,  a 
sequential  process  cannot  identify  the  correct  answer  with  a  single  path  traversal  of 
the  object  graph.  It  is  inefficient  to  trace  and  to  delete  partially  matched  patterns 
that  have  been  previously  selected.  Moreover,  in  order  to  navigate  an  object  graph 
efficiently,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  optimal  traversal  plan  and  this  is  not  an  easy 
task,  either.  Thus,  efficient  algorithms  for  pattern  verification  are  needed  to  support 
query  processing  in  OODBs. 

3.3    A  Graph  Problem 

The  schema  graph  of  an  object-oriented  databcise  D  is  defined  as  SGd{Cd,  ^d), 
where  Co  is  a  set  of  vertices  representing  object  classes:  Aq  =  {{Ci,Cj)k}  is  a  set 
of  edges  and  each  edge  {Ci,Cj)k  represents  the  kth  association  between  classes  Ci 
and  Cj,  where  Ci,Cj  €  Co-  The  object  graph  of  D  is  defined  as  OGd{Od,Ed), 
where  Od  =  {Oip}  is  a  set  of  vertices,  each  of  which,  Oip,  represents  the  pth  object 
instance  in  class  Ci;  Ed  =  {{Oip,Ojg)k}  is  a  set  of  edges  representing  associations 
among  object  instances  and  each  edge  (Oip,Ojg)k  specifies  that  the  pth  instance 
in  class  Ci  is  related  to  the  <7th  instance  in  class  Cj  through  the  ibth  association 
between  classes  Ci  and  Cj. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  query  Q  is  issued  against  the  database  D.  The  query  graph 
of  Q  is  defined  as  an  undirected  graph  QGq{Cq,  Aq),  where  Cq  is  a  set  of  vertices 
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representing  the  object  classes  referenced  in  Q  and  Aq  =  {{Ci,Cj)k}  is  a  set  of 
edges  representing  the  associations  among  the  object  classes  referenced  in  Q.  Also, 
it  is  assumed  that  all  branches  in  QGq  are  AND  branches  in  the  examples  to  be 
used  throughout  this  work.  Algorithms  for  OR  branches  are  similar  but  will  not 
be  presented  here  in  order  to  avoid  the  duplication.  The  portion  of  D  referenced 
by  Q  can  be  represented  by  an  undirected  object  graph  OGq{Oq.,  Eq).  In  this 
graph,  Oq  is  a  set  of  vertices  representing  the  objects  in  the  referenced  classes,  and 
Eq  =  {(Oip,0;,)it},  where  Oip  €  Ci,  O7,  G  C;,  and  {Ci,Cj)k  e  Aq,  is  a  set  of 
edges  representing  the  links  between  the  objects.  Note  that  the  object  graph  OGq  is 
a  subgraph  of  OGd  and  the  query  graph  QGq  is  a  subgraph  of  SGq-  The  problem 
is  to  identify  all  objects  that  satisfy  the  given  query  pattern. 

The  query  processing  problem  is  equivalent  to  a  graph  problem  of  finding  the 
union  of  all  subgraphs  of  OGq  such  that  each  subgraph  can  be  mapped  to  the 
query  graph  QGq.  For  each  such  subgraph  OGsubiO,ub,  E^ub),  where  0,„f,  C  Oq 
and  E,ub  Q  Eq,  the  vertex  set  0,^b  contains  the  same  number  of  vertices  as  the 
number  of  clcisses  in  Cq  with  one  from  each  class.  In  addition,  for  any  two  vertices 
in  0,ub,  Oip  and  0>,,  {Oip,Ojq)k  G  £',u6  if  and  only  if  {Ci,Cj)k  6  Aq.  Thus, 
the  result  of  query  Q  is  a  union  of  some  subgraphs  of  the  object  graph  OGq  and 
therefore  the  query  processing  problem  can  be  transformed  into  a  graph  problem. 
It  should  be  noted  that  only  query  graphs  with  AND  branches  are  considered  here, 
but  the  problem  of  processing  query  graphs  with  AND/OR  branches  can  be  defined 
in  a  similar  fashion.  Also,  for  the  reason  of  notation  simplicity,  it  is  assumed  in 
the  subsequent  chapters  that  at  most  one  association  is  specified  between  any  two 
classes  so  that  the  subscript  k  in  {Ci,Cj)k  can  be  omitted. 


CHAPTER  4 

IDENTIFICATION  AND  ELIMINATION  APPROACHES 

Identification  and  elimination  are  two  general  processing  approaches  that  can 
be  applied  to  solving  the  pattern-based  query  processing  problem.  The  former 
approach  has  been  introduced  in  Thakore  [ThakOOb]  and  Thakore  et  al.  [Thak90a]. 
We  will  present  a  modification  of  this  approach  which  serves  as  a  contrast  to  a 
new  elimination  approach  to  be  presented  in  this  chapter.  Both  identification  and 
elimination  approaches  for  solving  tree-structured  queries  are  introduced  together 
with  a  combined  approach  for  solving  queries  with  cyclic  query  graphs.  B«ised  on  the 
formal  graph  model  presented  in  Chapter  3,  the  correctness  of  each  of  the  algorithms 
is  proved  in  this  chapter. 

4.1    Solving  Tree-structured  Queries  bv  Identification 

The  method  of  identifying  tuples  that  satisfy  some  search  condition  has  been 
commonly  applied  in  relational  databases.  For  example,  semijoin  operations  are  used 
to  reduce  the  number  of  tuples  involved  in  the  evaluation  of  a  query  by  identifying 
tuples  whose  attribute  values  satisfy  the  join  predicate.  The  semijoin  program 
evaluates  a  tree-structured  query  in  two  passes  to  find  the  tuples  in  all  the  relations 
that  satisfy  the  query  [BernSl].  It  first  performs  semijoins  in  a  breadth-first,  leaf-to- 
root  order  in  every  edge  of  the  query  graph  and  then  applies  semijoins  from  the  root 
down  the  tree  toward  the  leaves.  This  identification-based  approach  can  also  be  used 
in  OODBs.  The  algorithm  to  be  described  below  is  applicable  to  tree-structured 
queries  with  AND  branches. 
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Suppose  QGq{Cq,Aq)  is  the  query  graph  of  query  Q  and  OGq{Oq,  Eq)  is  the 
undirected  object  graph  of  the  part  of  database  D  that  is  referenced  by  query  Q. 
Let  OGr„(Or„,£^rM),  wherc  Ores  ^  Oq  and  Ere,  Q  Eq,  be  the  resulting  graph 
of  query  Q  (or  the  union  of  all  subgraphs  that  are  mapped  to  QGq  as  defined  in 
Section  3.3).  The  following  lemma  shows  that  a  query  has  a  unique  solution. 

Lemma  1.  For  a  Q  and  a  £),  there  exists  a  unique  OGre,. 

Proof:  Suppose  we  have  two  resulting  graphs  OGrea.i  and  OGreaJi-  Since  both 
OGre,_i  and  OGres.2  ^rc  the  union  of  all  the  qualified  subgraphs,  OGrea.i  Q  OGrea-2 
and  OGres.i  2  OGrti-i-  Then,  OGres.i  =  OGrea.2  =  OGrc,,  and  OGres  IS  the  unique 
solution.  □ 
An  identification-based  algorithm  selects  vertices  in  the  object  graph  that  sat- 
isfy the  query  pattern.  The  object  classes  referenced  by  a  query  (i.e.,  those  in  a 
query  graph)  are  classified  into  two  types.  Classes  that  have  less  than  two  edges  in 
the  query  graph  are  called  terminal  classes.  Otherwise,  they  are  called  non-terminal 
clcisses.  The  proposed  identification  process  starts  identifying  object  instances  in 
terminal  classes  and  then  propagates  messages  which  contain  direct  connection  in- 
formation to  the  associated  classes.  After  the  messages  reach  the  associated  class, 
the  process  proceeds  with  marking  connected  object  instances  if  the  instance  has 
not  been  marked  by  a  message  from  the  same  class  before.  If  a  new  object  instance 
is  marked,  messages  are  passed  to  other  classes  according  to  the  following  rules. 

1.  if  Oip  has  been  marked  by  messages  from  all  its  connected  classes  in  the  query 
but  one,  Cj,  we  will  pass  a  message  to  class  Cj  to  mark  all  its  associated 
object  instances  that  are  associated  with  Oip\ 
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2.  if  Oip  has  been  marked  by  messages  from  all  connected  classes  in  the  query, 
we  will  mark  Oip  as  selected  and  pass  messages  to  the  neighboring  classes  in 
the  query  to  mark  all  their  object  instances  that  are  associated  with  Oip; 

3.  otherwise,  we  do  not  pa^s  messages. 

This  identification  process  will  continue  until  no  more  new  object  instance  is 
marked.  All  vertices  that  are  marked  as  selected  and  edges  between  them  satisfy 
the  query  pattern.  The  algorithm  is  given  as  procedure  MARK  in  Figure  4.1. 

Theorem  1.  For  any  Q  and  if  QGq  is  acyclic,  then  procedure  MARK  can  generate 
the  resulting  graph  of  query  Q. 

Proof:  First,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  procedure  MARK  will  terminate.  As- 
suming that  there  are  m  classes  in  QGq  and  n  vertices  in  OGq.  According  to  the 
above  rules,  each  vertex  will  become  idle  after  receiving  at  most  (m  —  1)  tokens  from 
its  connected  classes.  Therefore,  procedure  MARK  can  generate  the  graph  OGout 
in  0(mn)  steps  of  processing  the  received  tokens. 

The  next  step  is  to  prove  that  procedure  MARK  generates  a  correct  resulting 
graph  for  an  acyclic  query,  i.e.  OGout  =  OGre,-  As  shown  in  Lemma  1,  the  resulting 
graph  OGreaiOrea^f^Tc)  is  a  uniquc  solution  to  Q. 

The  output  graph  OGont{Oout,  Eout)  of  procedure  MARK  is  a  collection  of  "se- 
lected" vertices  and  edges.  A  vertex  in  OGq  is  selected  because  it  has  been  marked 
by  messages  from  all  its  connected  classes.  Therefore,  any  selected  vertex  Oip  in 
OGq  is  connected  to  at  least  one  vertex  from  each  of  Cfs  connected  classes  in  the 
query  graph.  According  to  procedure  MARK,  such  a  connected  vertex  O;,  must 
satisfy  one  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Cj  is  a  terminal  class;  (2)  O;,  has  been 
marked  by  messages  from  all  connected  classes  except  Ci:  or  (3)  Oj,  is  selected.  If 
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PROCEDURE  MARK{QGq{Cq,Aq),  OGq{Oq,Eq)) 

test  single  class;    /*  if  QGq  has  only  one  class  then  return  OGq  */ 
initialization;       /*  OGout      0;  unmark  all  vertices  in  OGq  */ 

FOR  every  terminal  class  Ci  in  QGq  DO 
FOR  every  vertex  Oip  of  Ci  in  OGq  DO 

FOR  every  connected  vertex  Oj,  in  the  connected  class  Cj  DO 

pass  token.i  to  Oj,; 
END  FOR; 
END  FOR; 
END  FOR; 

REPEAT 

FOR  every  vertex  Oip  in  OGq  DO 

IF  Oip  has  received  a  token  and  not  been  marked  with  it  before  THEN 
mark  Oip  with  the  token; 

IF  Oip  has  tokens  from  all  connected  classes  except  Cj  THEN 
FOR  every  connected  vertex  Ojq  in  Cj  DO 

pass  token  J  to  Oj,;  /*  rule  1  */ 

END  FOR; 

ELSE  IF  Oip  has  tokens  from  all  connected  classes  THEN 
mark  Oip  with  token.select;        /*  rule  2  */ 

FOR  every  connected  vertex  Ojq  in  any  connected  class  Cj  THEN 

pass  token_i  to  Ojq; 
END  FOR; 
END  IF; 
END  IF; 
END  FOR; 

UNTIL  no  new  vertex  has  been  marked  by  a  token: 


Figure  4.1  Identification  algorithm  for  tree-structured  queries. 
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FOR  every  vertex  Oip  in  Oq  DO 

IF  Oip  is  marked  with  token.select  THEN 
put  Oip  in  OGouu 

END  IF; 
END  FOR; 

FOR  every  edge  (Oip,  0;,)  in  Eq  DO 

IF  both  Oip  and  Oj,  are  marked  with  token.select  THEN 
put  {Oip,Ojq)  in  OGout\ 

END  IF; 
END  FOR; 

RETURN  OGout  ] 
END  PROCEDURE; 


Figure  4.1  (continued) 

Ojg  is  not  selected  under  conditions  (1)  and  (2),  procedure  MARK  will  mark  Ojq 
with  tokenJ  and  eventually  mark  Ojq  as  selected.  Because  both  Oip  and  Oj,  are 
selected,  edge  {Oip,Ojg)  will  be  included  in  OGout  as  well.  Therefore,  any  vertex 
Oip  in  OGout  has  at  least  one  connected  vertex  in  each  connected  class  oi  Ci.  In 
OGont,  we  can  start  to  traverse  from  Oip  and  find  one  connected  vertex  from  each 
connected  class  to  form  a  tree.  The  tree  just  created  is  a  subgraph  of  OGq  and 
can  be  mapped  to  the  query  graph  as  defined  in  Section  3.3.  Thus,  every  vertex  in 
OGout  is  also  in  OGres-  Similarly,  we  can  prove  that  every  edge  in  OGout  is  also  an 
edge  in  OGres  • 

It  has  been  proved  that  Oout  Q.  Ores-  Now  suppose  that  vertex  Oip  is  in  OGres 
but  is  not  in  OGout-  Since  Oip  is  in  OGres,  there  exists  a  subgraph  OG,ubi  of  OGq, 
which  contains  Oip  and  can  be  mapped  to  QGq  as  defined  in  Section  3.3.  If  we 
apply  procedure  iMARK  to  OG,ubi  alone,  Oip  will  be  marked  as  selected.  This 
contradicts  with  the  assumption,  and  therefore  every  vertex  in  OGres  will  be  in 
OGout-   Similarly,  every  edge  in  OGres  will  also  be  in  OGout-   This  implies  that 
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Oout  =  Or„  and  Eout  =  Ere,-  Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  OGout  =  OGres  and 
procedure  MARK  can  generate  the  correct  result.  ^ 
4.2    Solving  Tree-structured  Queries  by  Elimination 

Algorithms  based  on  the  elimination  approach  delete  instances  that  do  not  sat- 
isfy the  query  pattern  from  the  object  graph.  When  an  object  instance  is  deleted 
from  the  object  graph,  all  its  edges  are  also  deleted.  This  process  may  create  new 
unqualified  instances,  causing  the  elimination  process  to  be  repeated  until  all  the  un- 
qualified instances  have  been  deleted.  It  is  shown  in  this  section  that  tree-structured 
queries  can  be  solved  using  the  elimination  approach. 

A  qualified  vertex  for  the  type  of  query  in  consideration  is  defined  as  follows. 
Assume  that  OGsub{0,ub,  E,^b)  is  a  subgraph  of  the  object  graph  OGq.  A  vertex 
Oip  €  Osnb  is  a  qualified  vertex  in  OG,ub  if,  for  any  class  C x  that  is  connected  to 
Ci  (i.e.,  (Ci,Cx)  e  Aq),  there  exists  at  least  one  instance  Ox^  that  is  connected  to 
Oip  (i.e.,  {Oij„Oxz)  €  ^5„6)-  In  other  words,  the  query  graph  serves  as  a  pattern, 
and  a  vertex  is  qualified  if  it  has  at  least  one  edge  for  each  neighboring  class  in  the 
pattern;  otherwise  it  is  unqualified. 

The  deletion  of  a  vertex  is  defined  as  the  deletion  of  the  vertex  and  all  its  edges 
from  the  graph.  The  procedure  DELETE  for  the  deletion  of  unqualified  vertices 
is  shown  in  Figure  4.2.  Before  we  prove  that  DELETE  can  generate  the  correct 
answer,  the  following  lemma  shows  that  the  resulting  graph  is  a  subgraph  of  the 
output  of  DELETE. 

Lemma  2.  For  any  QGq  and  OGq,  the  resulting  graph  OGre,  is  a  subgraph  of  the 
graph  generated  by  procedure  DELETE. 

Proof:  Since  the  object  graph  contains  a  limited  number  of  objects,  procedure 
DELETE  will  terminate  after  having  deleted  all  unqualified  vertices  and  their  edges 
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PROCEDURE  DELETE(gGQ(CQ,/lQ),  OGq{Oq,Eq)) 
OGout  OGq\ 
REPEAT 

delete  unqualified  vertices  from  OGout  i 
UNTIL  all  vertices  in  OGout  are  qualified; 
RETURN  OGout\ 
END  PROCEDURE; 

Figure  4.2  Elimination  algorithm  for  tree-structured  queries. 

in  0{mn)  steps.  The  output  of  procedure  DELETE,  OGont{Oout,  Eo^t),  is  a  sub- 
graph of  OGq  and  contains  only  qualified  vertices.  The  unique  resulting  graph 
OGres{Ores,  Erea)  IS  the  uniou  of  all  Subgraphs  that  are  mapped  to  QGq  as  defined 
in  Section  3.3.  According  to  the  definition,  every  vertex  in  Ores  must  be  a  qualified 
vertex.  Since  procedure  DELETE  removes  only  unqualified  vertices,  any  deleted 
vertex  cannot  be  a  member  of  Ore,-  In  addition,  any  edge  removed  by  procedure 
DELETE  is  connected  to  an  unqualified  vertex  and  cannot  be  a  member  of  Eres- 
Therefore,  Ores  Q  Oout,  Ere,  Q  Eout,  and  OGres  is  a  subgraph  of  OGout-  ^ 
Lemma  2  says  that  OGres  is  a  subgraph  of  OGout  for  any  query  graph  QGq. 
The  following  theorem  shows  that  if  we  restrict  QGq  to  acyclic  graph,  then  OGout  = 

OGres- 

Theorem  2.  For  any  Q  and  D,  if  QGq  is  acyclic,  then  Q  can  be  evaluated  by  deleting 
all  unqualified  instances. 

Proof:  Procedure  DELETE  generates  a  graph  OGout  by  deleting  all  unqualified 
vertices  in  OG.  As  shown  in  Lemma  1  and  Lemma  2,  OGres{Ores,  Eres)  is  a  unique 
solution  to  Q  and  is  a  subgraph  of  OGout{0„uti  Eout)-  Suppose  that  vertex  Oip  is  a 
member  of  Oont  but  is  not  a  member  of  Ores-  Since  every  vertex  in  Oout  is  qualified, 
we  can  start  to  traverse  the  query  tree  from  Oip  and  find  one  vertex  from  each  class 
in  the  query  to  form  a  tree.  The  tree  just  created  is  a  subgraph  of  OGq  and  can 
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be  mapped  to  the  query  graph  as  defined  in  Section  3.3.  This  contradicts  with  the 
assumption,  and  therefore  every  vertex  of  Oout  is  also  a  member  of  Ores-  Due  to  this 
property  and  the  fact  that  Ore,  Q  Oout,  we  know  that  Oout  =  0„s-  Similarly,  it  can 
be  shown  that  Eout  =  Ere,.  Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  OGout  =  OGrea-  ° 

4.3    Cvclic  Queries 

Queries  with  cycles  in  their  query  graph  are  different  from  tree-structured 
queries.  In  relational  databases,  cyclic  queries  cannot  be  processed  using  semijoins 
[BernSl].  CycHc  queries  in  OODBs  are  also  special  and  neither  procedure  MARK 
nor  procedure  DELETE  can  correctly  generate  resulting  graphs  for  them.  An  ex- 
ample is  used  to  illustrate  this  problem.  Suppose  that  there  are  two  undergraduate 
students  s6,  s7  in  the  database.  As  shown  in  Figure  4.3,  student  s6  majors  in  dl 
and  minors  in  d2,  and  student  s7  majors  in  d2  and  minors  in  dl.  If  we  issue  Query  2 
"Hst  students  who  major  and  minor  in  the  same  department"  against  this  exten- 
sional  database,  neither  student  s6  nor  s7  should  be  selected.  However,  because  of 
the  presence  of  cycle  in  the  query  graph  and  the  propagation  of  only  direct  con- 
nection information,  it  should  be  clear  that  neither  the  identification  approach  nor 
the  elimination  approach  can  find  the  correct  answer  for  this  query.  For  example, 
although  dl  is  cissociated  with  instances  in  both  classes  Student  and  Undergrad  and 
u3  is  associated  with  instances  in  both  classes  Student  and  Department,  it  does  not 
mean  that  dl  and  u3  are  in  the  same  cycle.  Therefore,  in  order  to  process  a  cyclic 
query,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  each  individual  cycle  in  the  object  graph. 

Kambayashi  [Kamb85]  surveyed  several  methods  for  processing  cyclic  queries. 
These  methods  first  convert  a  cyclic  query  graph  into  a  tree  and  then  apply  tree- 
structured  query  processing  procedure  to  find  the  result.  For  example,  the  method  of 
attribute  addition  is  used  by  Kambayashi  et  al.  [Kamb82]  to  remove  cycles.  In  order 
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Undergrad  Department 
Figure  4.3  An  example  object  graph. 


to  convert  cycles,  a  spanning  tree  of  the  given  query  graph  is  found.  Since  adding  a 
non-tree  edge  back  to  the  spanning  tree  can  form  a  cycle  with  one  non-tree  edge,  this 
method  adds  proper  attributes  to  all  relations  in  the  cycle  containing  the  non-tree 
edge.  After  obtaining  a  tree  with  additional  attributes,  generalized  semijoins  are 
applied  in  two  passes,  up-phcise  and  down-phase,  to  find  the  finaJ  result.  Another 
similar  approach  uses  tagged  semijoins  to  fully  reduce  cyclic  databases  [Tay89]. 
Rather  than  converting  a  cyclic  query  into  a  tree-structured  query,  this  method 
performs  all  possible  tagged  semijoins  until  the  database  is  fully  reduced.  Since  the 
propagation  of  tagged  attributes  is  not  closely  controlled  by  the  algorithm,  an  extra 
number  of  tags  may  be  used  and  some  tagged  attributes  are  unnecessarily  copied  to 
every  relation.  Therefore,  as  the  author  recognized,  this  approach  may  not  be  the 
best  way  for  fully  reducing  a  database  state. 

We  propose  a  combined  approach  based  on  the  identification  and  elimination 
techniques  described  to  solve  the  cyclic  queries.  This  strategy  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  steps:  (1)  distinguishing  individual  cycles  in  the  object  graph  and  (2) 
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applying  tree-structured  query  processing  procedure  to  find  the  final  result.  To  dis- 
tinguish individual  cycles  in  the  object  graph,  we  first  find  biconnected  components 
in  the  given  query  graph.  In  a  biconnected  component,  either  there  is  only  one 
edge  or  any  two  distinct  edges  that  lie  on  a  common  cycle.  We  are  interested  in 
biconnected  components  containing  more  than  one  edge,  or  cycle,  and  we  call  these 
subgraphs  cyclic  components.  Then,  we  find  a  spanning  tree  and  select  a  class  as 
the  starting  class  for  each  cyclic  component.  Within  the  object  graph  of  each  cyclic 
component,  unique  tokens  are  propagated  from  each  object  instance  in  the  starting 
class  to  all  the  reachable  vertices  and  edges  through  the  spanning  tree.  A  vertex 
w  (an  edge  (x,y))  is  reachable  from  vertex  v  if  there  exists  a  path  from  vertex  v  to 
w  (to  (x,y)).  After  all  the  vertices  and  edges  in  the  object  graph  corresponding  to 
a  spanning  tree  have  been  marked  with  tokens  from  the  starting  class,  we  need  to 
mark  edges  in  the  object  graph  corresponding  to  non-tree  edges  of  the  spanning  tree. 
For  each  non-tree  edge  {Ci,  Cj)  in  a  cyclic  component,  if  both  vertices  Oip  and  Ojg 
in  classes  Ci  and  Cj  are  marked  with  the  same  token,  the  edge  {Oip,  Ojg)  is  marked 
with  the  same  token.  We  use  the  example  of  evaluating  Query  2  against  the  object 
graph  shown  in  Figure  4.3  to  illustrate  the  concept  of  cyclic  query  processing.  The 
only  cyclic  component  of  the  query  graph  and  a  spanning  tree  with  starting  class 
Student  are  shown  in  Figure  4.4(a)  and  Figure  4.4(b),  respectively. 

Figure  4.5  shows  the  object  graph  with  tokens  after  we  propagate  tokens  from 
the  starting  class  to  all  the  reachable  vertices  and  edges  through  the  spanning  tree. 
Note  that  edges  (u3,  d2)  and  (u4,  dl)  are  not  marked  because  they  are  instances  of 
a  non-tree  edge  and  do  not  have  the  same  tokens  on  both  vertices. 

After  distinguishing  individual  cycles  for  the  query,  we  use  the  elimination 
approach  to  find  the  final  result.  .As  shown  in  Lemma  2.  the  output  of  deleting  all  the 
unqualified  vertices  from  the  object  graph  is  a  superset  of  the  final  result.  Therefore. 


Undergrad  Department 
(a)  A  cyclic  component 


starting  class 


Undergrad        non-tree  edge  Department 


(b)  A  spanning  tree 

Figure  4.4  Query  2 


Undergrad  Department 
Figure  4.5  Cyclic  query  processing 
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we  can  apply  procedure  DELETE  to  remove  unqualified  vertices,  regardless  of  the 
existence  of  cycles  in  the  query  graph.  However,  in  order  to  find  the  final  result, 
we  define  a  qualified  vertex  and  a  qualified  edge  for  a  cycle  as  follows.  For  a  set 
of  vertices  and  edges  which  are  marked  with  the  same  token  in  a  cyclic  component 
QGcc,  a  vertex  Oij,  is  qualified  for  the  token  in  QGcc  if,  for  any  class  Cx  in  QGcc 
that  is  connected  to  Ci,  there  exists  at  least  one  vertex  Ox^  that  is  connected  to  Oij, 
and  (Oip,Oiz)  is  marked  with  the  same  token;  an  edge  {Oip,Ojq)  is  qualified  for 
the  token  in  QGcc  if  Oip,  Oj<,,  and  (Oip,  Oj,)  are  all  marked  with  the  same  token. 
In  other  words,  the  marked  subgraph  can  be  mapped  to  the  cyclic  component  as 
defined  in  Section  3.3.  We  need  to  delete  unqualified  vertices  for  the  query  graph 
and  vertices  and  edges  that  are  not  qualified  for  any  individual  cycle  in  a  cyclic 
component.  For  example,  edges  (u3,  d2)  and  (u4.  dl)  shown  in  Figure  4.5  are  not 
qualified  for  the  cycle  and  need  to  be  deleted  from  the  object  graph.  Consequently, 
all  vertices  and  edges  in  the  object  graph  will  be  correctly  deleted.  The  algorithm 
is  given  as  procedure  lEC  in  Figure  4.6. 

Theorem  3.  For  any  Q  and  D.  if  QGq  is  cyclic,  then  procedure  lEC  can  generate 
the  resulting  graph  of  query  Q. 

Proof:  Since  tasks  in  lEC,  such  as  finding  biconnected  components  [Aho74],  finding 
a  spanning  tree,  identifying  individual  cycles  in  each  cyclic  component,  and  elimi- 
nating limited  number  of  unqualified  vertices,  edges,  and  tokens,  can  be  done  in  a 
finite  time,  the  termination  of  procedure  lEC  is  guaranteed. 

We  only  delete  unqualified  vertices  for  the  query  graph  and  vertices  and  edges 
that  are  not  qualified  for  any  individual  cycle  in  a  cyclic  component.  Therefore, 
OGout  is  a  superset  of  OGres-  In  OGout,  all  vertices  and  edges  with  the  same  token 
are  qualified  for  a  cyclic  component  and  they  form  a  union  of  subgraphs  that  can 
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PROCEDURE  IEC{QGq{Cq,Aq),  OGq{Oq,Eq)) 
find  all  cyclic  components  in  QGq; 
FOR  every  cyclic  component  QGcc  DO 
find  a  spanning  tree  of  QGcc] 
select  Ci  as  the  starting  class; 
FOR  every  Oip  in  Ci  DO 

mark  all  vertices  and  edges  reachable  from  Oip  through  the  pattern 
of  the  spanning  tree  with  token.ip; 
END  FOR; 

FOR  every  non-tree  edge  {Cx,Cy)  in  QGcc  DO 
FOR  every  edge  (Oxp,Ot/,)  DO 

IF  both  Oxp  and  Oy,  are  marked  with  the  same  token  THEN 

mark  {Oxp,Oyg)  with  the  token; 
END  IF; 
END  FOR; 
END  FOR; 
END  FOR; 

OGout  *~  OGq  ] 
REPEAT 

IF  a  vertex  is  unqualified  for  QGq  THAN 

delete  the  vertex  and  its  edges  from  OGout  i 
END  IF; 

IF  a  vertex  Oip  is  unqualified  for  a  token  (say  token-xz)  in  a  QGcc  THEN 

delete  toktn.xz  from  Oip  and  from  all  its  edges; 

IF  Oip  does  not  have  any  token  in  QGcc  left  THAN 
delete  Oip  and  its  edges  from  OGout\ 

END  IF; 
END  IF; 

IF  {Oip,Ojq)  is  unqualified  for  a  token  (say  token.xz)  in  a  QGcc  THEN 
delete  token.xz  hom  {Oip,Ojq); 

IF  {Oip,Ojg)  does  not  have  any  token  in  QGcc  left  THAN 

delete  {Oip,Ojg)  from  OG  out  I 
END  IF; 
END  IF; 

UNTIL  no  new  token,  vertex  or  edge  is  deleted  from  OGout ; 
RETURN  OGo„,; 
END  PROCEDURE; 


Figure  4.6  Algorithm  for  cyclic  queries. 
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be  mapped  to  the  cyclic  component  as  defined  in  Section  3.3.  According  to  the 
definition,  no  cycle  can  be  formed  between  biconnected  components.  If  we  treat 
each  cyclic  component  as  a  pseudo  vertex,  a  cyclic  query  graph  can  be  seen  as  a 
tree-structured  query  graph  and  be  processed  by  procedure  DELETE.  Since  we  can 
find  subgraphs  of  OGout  from  both  outside  and  inside  the  cyclic  components  that  can 
be  mapped  to  the  query  graph,  procedure  lEC  does  correctly  generate  the  resulting 
graph.  ^ 


CHAPTER  5 

IDENTIFICATION-  AND  ELIMINATION-BASED  PARALLEL  ALGORITHMS 

We  shall  present  parallel  algorithms  based  on  the  identification  and  elimination 
approaches  for  tree-structured  and  cyclic  queries  in  this  chapter.  Both  parallel 
algorithms  are  multiple  wavefront  algorithms  and  can  be  implemented  on  a  shared- 
nothing  architecture.  We  also  discuss  the  issues  of  starting  the  algorithms  from  less 
number  of  classes  and  the  implementation  of  inter-clciss  attribute  comparisons. 

5.1    Architecture  and  Data  Organization 

The  multiple  wavefront  algorithms  are  supported  by  an  asynchronous  parallel 
processing  system  which  consists  of  a  set  of  processing  nodes  interconnected  by  an 
interconnection  network.  Each  processing  node  contains  a  processing  unit,  main 
memory,  and  secondary  storage  devices.  Processing  nodes  do  not  share  memory  or 
a  global  clock;  they  can  only  communicate  by  sending  and  receiving  messages.  The 
communication  channels  are  bi-directional.  It  is  assumed  that  no  messages  are  lost 
and  that  messages  are  always  received  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  sent. 

Different  interconnection  networks  can  be  used  to  implement  the  proposed  par- 
allel algorithms.  Multiple-processor  systems  with  a  high  degree  of  connectivity  per 
node  (e.g.,  nCUBE  and  Hypercube)  would  be  ideal  since  the  schema  graph  can  be 
mapped  to  the  processing  nodes  in  a  fashion  so  that  connectivity  among  classes  will 
match  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  physical  connections  of  the  processing  nodes  and 
communication  and  data  transfer  time  among  processing  nodes  can  be  reduced. 

It  is  important  to  have  an  effective  strategy  for  distributing  data  across  mul- 
tiple nodes  in  a  shared-nothing  multiprocessor  environment.  Since  the  strategies 
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used  for  clustering,  partitioning  and  mapping  data  can  be  applied  to  any  wavefront 
algorithms  presented  in  this  chapter,  we  shall  use  a  simple  data  organization  and 
mapping  method.  In  order  to  localize  retrieval,  manipulation,  and  user-defined  op- 
erations and  to  reduce  the  overall  communication  among  processors,  all  the  data 
associated  with  an  object  class  are  grouped  together.  We  use  a  simple  class-per- 
processor  mapping  strategy  and  assume  that  the  interconnection  network  provides 
direct  channels  between  associated  object  classes.  However,  multiple  classes  can  be 
assigned  to  a  single  physical  processor  and  two  processors  may  need  to  communi- 
cate through  some  other  processors.  These  issues  will  be  studied  in  the  subsequent 
chapters. 

The  associations  of  instances  between  two  associated  object  classes  can  be  rep- 
resented by  an  adjacency  matrix.  Rows  and  columns  of  the  adjacency  matrix  are 
stored  as  adjacency  lists  of  IIDs  in  the  processors  that  manage  the  two  classes.  The 
adjacency  list  for  each  instance  contains  IIDs  of  the  connected  objects  in  the  as- 
sociated clciss.  For  supporting  the  parallel  algorithms  based  on  both  identification 
and  elimination  approaches,  the  set  of  adjacency  lists  are  stored  in  a  data  structure 
called  "backward  pointer".  Instead  of  storing  connected  IIDs  of  each  instance  in 
the  class,  we  store  the  list  of  local  IIDs  that  are  connected  to  instances  in  another 
clciss.  Also,  an  integer  array  is  used  to  register  the  number  of  connections  from 
each  local  instance  to  instances  in  another  class.  For  example,  the  object  graph  of 
the  part  of  the  university  database  referenced  by  Query  1  is  shown  in  Figure  5.1 
and  the  data  structure  representing  this  object  graph  is  shown  in  Table  5.1.  We 
assume  that  the  data  and  methods  defined  in  the  five  object  classes:  RA,  Grad, 
Student,  Section,  and  Department  are  stored  in  processors  PI,  P2.  P3,  P4,  and 
P5,  respectively.  The  adjacency  lists  for  Grad  instances  that  are  connected  to  RA 
instances,  gl  — >  rl;  g2      r2;  g3  —>■  r3,  are  stored  in  processor  PI  to  represent  the 
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Table  5.1  Data  structure  representing  the  object  graph  referenced  by  Query  1. 


Processor 

Class 

To  Class 

CON 

Backward  Pointer 

PI 

RA 

Grad 

rl  1 

gl  ^  rl 

r2  1 

g2  ^  r2 

r3  1 

g3  ^  r3 

P2 

1  it 

Grad 

RA 

gl  1 

rl  gl 

fi2  1 

r2  g2 

e3  1 

r3  ^  g3 

Student 

el  1 

si  gl 

g2  1 

s2 

e3  1 

s3  g2 

s4  — ►  ff3 

s5  — >• 

DO 

ro 

btuaent 

rn — A  1 

Grad 

si  i 

gi  — >  Si 

Sii  U 

gZ  — ^ 

c't  1 
Si}  i 

go   —V  S4: 

oA  1 

so  U 

oeciion 

Si  z 

c!o  1   k   c  1      c  ^ 

aci      '  al,  Oil 

s2  2 

se2  — »  sl,  s2,  s4,  s5 

s3  0 

s4  1 

s5  1 

Department 

si  1 

dl  ^  sl,  s2 

s2  1 

d2      s3,  s4,  so 

s3  1 

s4  1 

s5  1 

P4 

Section 

Student 

sel  2 

sl  — ►  sel,  se2 

se2  4 

s2  — >  sel,  se2 

s3  ^ 

s4  — >^  se2 

s5  — >  se2 

P5 

Department 

Student 

dl  2 

sl  ^  dl 

d2  3 

s2  ^  dl 

s3  ^  d2 

s4  ->  d2 

s5  d2 
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connection  information  of  class  RA.  Two  sets  of  adjacency  lists,  rl  gl;  r2  g2; 
r3  g3  and  si  ^  gl;  s2  :  s3  ^  g2;  s4  ^  g3;  s5  ^  ,  are  stored  in  processor  P2  to 
explicitly  specify  the  associations  of  Grad  instances  with  RA  and  Student  instances, 
respectively.  Note  that  the  explicitly  stored  adjacency  lists  for  each  object  instance 
can  be  viewed  as  precomputed  joins  in  relational  databases  [Vald87,  Bic89]. 

For  each  class  association,  one  integer  array  CON  is  associated  with  each  object 
class  as  shown  in  Table  5.1.  Each  element  of  the  array  is  corresponding  to  one 
instance  of  the  class  stored  in  the  processor,  and  the  integer  value  is  the  number 
of  connections  between  that  instance  and  the  instances  of  the  associated  class.  For 
example,  the  elements  of  array  Section. CON  in  class  Student,  which  represent  the 
connections  to  class  Section,  have  values  2,  2,  0,  1,  and  1  for  instances  si,  s2,  s3,  s4, 
and  s5,  respectively.  Note  that  this  CON  array  can  be  created  locally  by  reading 
the  reversely  stored  adjacency  lists. 

We  also  vertically  partition  the  descriptive  data  of  each  object  class  and  store 
them  seperately  as  shown  in  Table  5.2.  This  vertical  partition  scheme  allows  indi- 
vidual domain  class  to  be  retrieved.  Therefore,  if  only  one  of  several  domain  classes 
of  an  object  class  is  referenced  in  a  query,  the  retrieval  of  unnecessary  data  can  be 
avoided.  However,  this  scheme  needs  more  space  to  store  IIDs  because  they  are 
duplicated  in  each  partition.  Also,  if  all  descriptive  data  of  an  object  are  needed, 
we  must  retrieve  corresponding  data  from  all  partitions  of  that  class.  This  partition 
scheme  is  similar  to  other  vertical  partition  schemes  proposed  for  relational  systems 
[Cope85,  Khos88,  Vald87]. 
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Table  5.2  Data  structure  representing  descriptive  data. 


Processor 

Class 

To  Class 

IID 

\  T  1 

Value 

P3 

Student 

GPA 

si 

3.5 

s2 

3.2 

s3 

3.9 

s4 

3.8 

s5 

3.0 

P4 

Section 

SectionNum 

sel 

3729 

se2 

2613 

Room 

sel 

E121 

se2 

E210 

TextBook 

sel 

Database  Computers 

se2 

Transaction  Processing 

P5 

Department 

Name 

dl 

EE 

d2 

CIS 

College 

dl 

Engineering 

d2 

Engineering 

5.2    Identification-based  Parallel  Algorithm  for  Tree-structured  Queries 

We  modify  the  MARK  procedure  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  shared-nothing 
environment.  The  resulting  algorithm  is  an  identification-based  parallel  multi- 
ple wavefront  algorithm,  which  is  applicable  to  tree-structured  queries  with  AND 
branches.  A  slightly  different  algorithm  is  used  for  query  structures  with  OR 
branches. 

The  selection  and  propagation  of  IIDs  are  dynamically  determined  in  each  class 
by  the  following  rules.  Suppose  a  class  C  is  stored  in  processor  P, 

•  if  C  is  a  terminal  class,  processor  P  will  start  the  IID  propagation  process.  If 
processor  P  receives  the  stream  of  IIDs  from  its  only  neighbor,  it  will  mark 
those  local  objects  that  are  connected  by  the  received  IIDs  as  selected  objects 
and  then  terminate. 

•  if  C  is  a  non-terminal  class, 
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1.  if  processor  P  has  received  streams  of  IIDs  from  all  its  neighbors  but  one, 
it  will  process  the  received  IIDs  and  select  those  C  instances  that  satisfy 
the  selection  condition  and  the  query  pattern.  Then,  it  will  send  the  IIDs 
of  class  C  instance  that  have  associated  instances  in  the  only  remaining 
neighboring  class  to  the  corresponding  processor; 

2.  if  processor  P  receives  the  last  incoming  streams  of  IIDs,  it  will  form  the 
final  result  of  the  query  for  class  C  and  then  pass  the  IIDs  of  those  class 
C  instances  to  associated  instances  of  all  neighbors  except  the  sender  of 
the  last  stream. 

3.  otherwise,  processor  P  processes  the  received  streams  of  IIDs  but  does 
not  send  out  any  message; 

Each  propagation  of  IIDs  forms  a  wavefront.  Multiple  wavefronts  will  start  simul- 
taneously at  the  terminal  nodes  and  propagate  IIDs  according  to  the  above  rules. 
Because  it  is  assumed  that  all  branches  in  the  query  graph  are  AND  branches,  a  pro- 
cessor can  not  propagate  IIDs  until  it  hcis  received  and  treated  all  but  one  incoming 
streams  of  IIDs.  Different  from  the  semijoin  approach  reported  [BernSl]  and  the 
active  graph  model  [Bic89],  this  parallel  algorithm  is  not  restricted  to  a  single  root 
node.  Rather,  the  identification  process  starts  from  multiple  nodes,  thus  rendering 
more  flexibility  and  efficiency. 

Using  the  example  query  grapli  of  Query  1  and  database  shown  in  Figure  5.1 
and  Table  5.1,  the  execution  of  the  parallel  identification  algorithm  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 5.2.  Assuming  that  the  propagation  of  IIDs  in  each  step  will  take  one  time  unit, 
the  selected  instances  in  all  the  classes  and  the  IIDs  in  transit  are  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 5.2  for  each  elapsed  time  unit.  .\11  processors  that  handle  terminal  clcisses  initiate 
the  wavefronts.  In  this  example,  processor  Pi  finds  out  that  Grad.CON[rl]  =  1, 
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(d)  at  time  unit  3 
Figure  5.2  Execution  of  the  identification  algorithm. 
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Grad.C0N[r2]  =  1,  and  Grad.C0N[r3]  =  1  in  class  RA.  This  means  that  each  of 
rl,  r2,  and  r3  is  connected  to  one  instance  in  Grad.  Therefore,  processor  PI  sends 
a  messages  which  contains  IIDs  of  rl,  r2,  and  r3  to  processor  P2.  After  receiving 
the  message  from  RA,  processor  P2  (or  class  Grad)  checks  the  backward  pointers 
and  marks  instances  gl,  g2,  and  g3  because  they  are  connected  to  rl,  r2,  and  r3. 
According  to  the  propagation  rules,  class  Grad  receives  all  but  one  wavefront  from 
its  neighbors  and  therefore  it  can  propagate  the  message  to  class  Student.  This 
process  continues  until  the  wavefront  reaches  terminal  classes.  It  should  be  obvious 
that  this  parallel  algorithm  avoids  the  problem  of  sequential  ripple  back  effect  and 
produces  the  correct  resulting  subdatabase  as  shown  in  Figure  3.4. 

5.3    Elimination-based  Parallel  Algorithm  for  Tree-structured  Queries 

In  this  algorithm,  we  use  arrays  (ARYs)  to  store  temporary  data  and  the  output. 
Each  element  of  the  array  is  corresponding  to  one  instance  of  the  class  stored  in  the 
processor,  and  the  integer  value  is  the  number  of  remaining  connections  between 
that  instance  and  the  instances  of  the  associated  class.  Initially,  these  arrays  have 
identical  numbers  of  the  CON  arrays  as  shown  in  Table  5.1.  For  example,  the 
elements  of  array  Section. ARY  in  class  Student,  which  represent  the  connections 
to  class  Section,  have  initial  values  2,  2.  0,  1,  and  1  for  instances  si,  s2,  s3,  s4, 
and  s5,  respectively.  The  number  of  connections  is  reduced  by  one  every  time  a 
connection  is  deleted  during  the  execution  of  the  algorithm.  When  it  becomes  zero, 
the  corresponding  instance  is  then  deleted. 

Since  the  connection  information  is  stored  with  each  object,  the  process  of 
checking  and  deleting  object  instances  and  their  associations  can  be  done  indepen- 
dently in  every  processor  which  contains  those  instances.  Whenever  one  processor 
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deletes  an  object  instance  that  has  connections  with  object  instances  in  other  pro- 
cessors, the  processor  propagates  the  connection  information  to  the  destination 
processors,  and  then  the  processors  that  receive  the  messages  will  start  their  own 
checking  and  deleting  procedures.  This  propagation  process  will  continue  until  no 
more  elimination  can  be  found.  An  active  processor  checks  its  ARY  arrays  for  delet- 
ing instances,  and  then  propagates  the  elimination  information,  if  any  exists,  to  its 
neighboring  classes.  An  object  instance  needs  to  be  deleted  if  it  has  corresponding 
elements  with  zero  values  in  some  ARY  arrays  and  with  non-zero  values  in  other 
ARY  arrays  (this  is  only  true  for  a  query  with  AND  branch(es)).  When  the  ARY 
array  element  of  a  deleted  instance  has  a  non-zero  value,  the  ARY  array  element  is 
assigned  to  0  and  the  deleted  instance's  IID  is  sent  to  the  associated  class  (i.e.,  its 
processor).  After  a  processor  finishes  all  the  elimination  and  propagation  tasks,  it 
becomes  idle  again.  For  example,  as  shown  in  Table  5.1  and  Figure  5.3(a),  instances 
s2,  s3,  and  s5  need  to  be  deleted  in  clciss  Student  because  Grad.C0N[s2]  =  0,  Sec- 
tion.C0N[s3]  =  0,  and  Grad.C0N[s5]  =  0.  After  assigning  0  to  Section.ARY[s2], 
Department. ARY[s2],  Grad.ARY[s3],  Department. ARY[s3],  Section.ARY[s5],  and 
Department. ARY[s5],  processor  P3  sends  elimination  messages  s2  and  s5  to  pro- 
cessors P4  and  P5,  and  s3  to  processors  P2  and  P5.  It  then  becomes  idle  and  waits 
for  new  messages. 

When  a  processor  receives  a  list  of  IIDs  from  a  neighboring  processor,  it  ob- 
tains the  adjacency  list  for  each  received  IID  from  the  set  of  adjacency  lists  that 
corresponds  to  the  sending  processor.  For  each  local  IID  in  the  adjacency  list,  the 
processor  decreases  the  value  of  the  corresponding  .ARY  element  by  1.  .^fter  process- 
ing all  the  received  IIDs.  the  processor  starts  the  checking  process  described  above. 
For  example,  as  shown  in  Figure  5.3(b),  after  receiving  IID  s3  from  processor  P3, 
P2  finds  that  s3  connects  to  g2  and  then  it  decreases  Student. ARY[g2]  from  1  to 
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Figure  5.3  Execution  of  the  elimination  algorithm. 
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0.  At  this  time,  P2  finds  out  that  g2  is  an  unqualified  object.  It  assigns  a  0  to 
RA.ARY[g2]  and  sends  an  elimination  message  g2  to  PI.  Thus,  the  deletion  wave- 
front  will  continue  to  propagate  until  it  cannot  find  any  more  unqualified  instances. 
Note  that  the  processors  can  process  the  received  IIDs  in  a  pipelined  fashion  and 
thus  increase  the  degree  of  parallelism. 

An  asynchronous  parallel  algorithm  terminates  if  and  only  if  all  processors  are 
idle  and  no  message  is  in  transit.  Because  only  tree-structured  queries  are  consid- 
ered here,  each  processor  can  determine  the  completion  of  the  algorithm  by  simply 
counting  the  number  of  incoming  end  tokens,  which  are  issued  by  processors  that 
start  the  wavefronts.  In  the  parallel  elimination  algorithm,  all  processors  start  the 
deletion  wavefronts  and  then  propagate  end  tokens  to  all  its  neighboring  processors. 
Therefore,  each  processor  executing  the  elimination  algorithm  can  complete  its  com- 
putation after  receiving  the  same  number  of  end  tokens  as  the  number  of  processors 
participated  in  the  query. 

5.4    A  Combined  Parallel  Algorithm  for  Cyclic  Queries 

The  lEC  procedure  introduced  in  Section  4.3  has  two  major  tasks:  identifying 
individual  cycles  and  eliminating  unqualified  instances.  In  a  shared-nothing  envi- 
ronment, these  two  tasks  can  be  executed  partly  in  parallel.  We  can  proceed  the 
deletion  of  instances  that  are  unqualified  for  the  query  pattern  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 4.2  without  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  other  task.  However,  the  deletion  of 
instances  that  are  not  qualified  for  each  individual  cycle  must  be  postponed  until 
the  cycle  has  been  identified. 

We  use  an  example  to  illustrate  the  execution  of  the  combined  parallel  algo- 
rithm for  cyclic  queries.  The  object  graph  of  the  part  of  the  university  database 
referenced  by  Query  2  is  shown  in  Figure  5.4.  The  data  structure  representing  this 
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Undergrad  Department 


Figure  5.4  Object  graph  of  the  subdatabase  referenced  by  Query  2. 

object  graph  is  shown  in  Table  5.3.  We  assume  that  classes  Student,  Department, 
tind  Undergrade  are  assigned  to  processors  P3,  P5,  and  P6,  respectively.  We  use 
ARYs  to  store  the  temporary  data  and  output  as  in  the  elimination-based  parallel 
algorithm  introduced  in  the  previous  section.  In  addition,  another  structure,  TK, 
is  used  to  store  the  tokens  propagated  to  each  connection  between  instances.  The 
execution  of  the  combined  algorithm  for  Query  2  is  shown  in  Figure  5.5.  There 
is  only  one  cyclic  component  in  the  query  graph.  We  select  class  Student  as  the 
starting  class  and  the  association  between  classes  Undergrad  and  Department  as 
the  non-tree  edge,  which  is  shown  as  a  dotted  line  in  Figure  5.5.  By  checking 
CON  arrays,  instances  si,  s3,  and  s4  in  class  Student  and  instance  dl  in  class 
Department  are  not  qualified  for  the  query  pattern.  Therefore,  processor  P3  as- 
signs O's  to  Department. ARY[sl],  Department. ARY[s3].  and  Department. ARY[s4] 
and  sends  deletion  message  "del:sLs3,s4"  to  processor  P5;  processor  P5  assigns  0 
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Table  5.3  Data  structure  representing  the  object  graph  referenced  by  Query  2. 


Processor 

Class 

To  Class 

CON 

Backward  Pointer  | 

P3 

Student 

Department 

si  1 
s2  1 

So  i 

s4  1 
s5  1 

dl  — >^  si,  sz 
d2  — >  s3,  s4,  s5 

Undergrad 

si  0 
s2  1 

s4  0 
s5  1 

ul  — >•  s2 
u2  ^  s5 

P5 

Department 

Student 

dl  2 
d2  3 

si  ^  dl 
s2  dl 
s3  d2 
s4  d2 
s5  ^  d2 

Undergrad 

dl  0 
d2  2 

ul  d2 
u2  ^  d2 

P6 

Undergrad 

Student 

ul  1 
u2  1 

si  -V 
s2  —>■  ul 
s3  ^ 
s4  ^ 
s5  — »■  u2 

Department 

ul  1 
u2  1 

dl  ^ 

d2      ul.  u2 
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Undercrad.TK    Undergrad.ARY   Department.ARY  Department.TK 

token  s2:s2->ul          si  0               si  0  token_s2:s2->d, 

token~s5:s5->u2          s2  1                    '  sS  sS-^tl. 

s3  0 

s4  0 

s5  1  p3 


s2  1 
s3  0 
s4  0 
s5  1 


c_ide:(s2,token_s2),(s5,token_s5) 


Student.ARY 
ul  1 
u2  1 


delis  1  s3  s4' 

c_ide:'(s2,token_s2),(s5,token_s5) 


Student.ARY 
dl  0 
d2  3 


Undergrad 

Department.ARY 
ul  1 
u2  1 


Department 

Undergrad.ARY 
dl  0 
d2  2 


(a)  at  time  unit  0 


Undergrad.TK  Undergrad.ARY  Department.ARY 
token_s5:s5->u2         ^2  0  s2  0 

s3  0  s3  0 

s4  0  s4  0 

s5  1        P3     s5  1 


Student.  ARY 
ul  1 
u2  1 

Student.TK 

token_s2:ul->s2 

token_s5:u2->s5 


el^^^^^^]^  Student 

c_ide:(d2,token_s5) 


Undergrad 


Department.ARY 
ul  1 
u2  1 


c_ide:(u  1  ,token_s2X 
(u2,token_s5) 


(b)  at  time  unit  1 


Department.TK 
token_s5:s5->d2 


Student.ARY 
dl  0 
d2  1 

Student.TK 
token  s5:d2->s5 


Department 


Undergrad.ARY 
dl  0 
d2  2 


Undergrad.TK  Undergrad.ARY  Department.ARY 
token_s5:s5->u2  l[  [j  § 

s3  0  s3  0 

s4  0  s4  0 

s5  1        P3     s5  1 


Student.ARY 
ul  0 
u2  1 

Student.TK 
token_s5:u2->s5 


Undergrad 

Department.ARY 
ul  0 
u2  1 


Department.TK 
token  s5:s5->d2 


Student.ARY 
dl  0 
d2  1 

Student.TK 
token  s5:d2->s5 


Department 

Undergrad.ARY 
dl  0 
d2  1 


(c)  at  time  unit  2 


Figure  5.5  Execution  of  the  combined  algorithm. 
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to  Student.ARY[dl]  and  sends  deletion  message  "del:dl"  to  processor  P3.  In  the 
meantime,  processor  P3  initiates  the  propagation  of  tokens  from  class  Student  by 
marking  edge  (s2,  ul)  with  token^2  and  edge  (s5,  u2)  with  token^S  and  stores  the 
information  in  Undergrad.TK.  It  also  marks  edges  (s2,  dl)  and  (s5,  d2)  with  token^2 
and  token-s5  respectively  and  stores  them  in  Department.TK.  Then,  processor  P3 
propagates  the  information  "c jde:(s2,tokenj2),(s5,token^5)"  to  processor  P6  and 
''cJde:(s2,token^2),(s5,token^5)"  to  processor  P5.  All  these  changes  and  activities 
are  illustrated  in  Figure  5.5(a). 

After  receiving  the  deletion  message  "dehdl",  processor  P3  checks  the  backward 
pointer  dl  -»■  si,  s2  and  then  decreases  the  value  of  Undergrad.ARY[s2]  by  1.  Since 
Undergrad.ARY[s2]  becomes  0,  processor  P3  deletes  s2's  edges  in  TKs,  and  sends 
deletion  message  "del:s2"  to  processor  P6.  Processors  P5  and  P6  process  the  received 
cJde  information  and  place  tokens  to  the  corresponding  edges  in  the  structure  of 
TK.  Because  classes  Undergrad  and  Department  are  leaf  nodes  in  the  spanning  tree, 
the  propagation  of  tokens  will  not  continue  and  they  just  exchange  token  information 
for  identifying  those  non-tree  edges  that  satisfy  each  individual  cycle.  The  messages 
in  transit  and  results  of  theses  operations  are  shown  in  Figure  5.5(b).  Figure  5.5(c) 
shows  that  the  non-tree  edge  (ul.  d2)  is  not  qualified  for  any  cycle  and  is  deleted 
from  the  structures  in  processor  P5  and  P6  accordingly.  We  stop  our  illustration  at 
this  point  because  no  more  instances  or  edges  will  be  deleted  from  the  structures. 
However,  we  have  to  point  out  that  end  tokens  need  to  be  passed  to  all  classes 
in  the  spanning  tree  in  order  for  each  processor  to  terminate  the  execution  of  this 
algorithm.  These  messages  are  not  shown  in  the  figures  because  they  are  already 
packed. 
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5.5  Less  Degree  of  Parallelism 
We  discussed  the  identification-  and  elimination-based  parallel  algorithms  for 
tree-structured  queries  in  the  previous  sections.  They  both  are  multiple  wavefront 
algorithms  which  start  the  wavefronts  from  a  fixed  number  of  classes.  For  example, 
the  identification-based  parallel  algorithm  starts  from  all  terminal  classes,  whereas 
the  elimination-based  parallel  algorithm  starts  from  all  classes  in  the  query.  Intu- 
itively, the  elimination  algorithm  would  perform  better  because  of  the  higher  degree 
of  parallelism.  However,  in  some  cases  starting  from  all  possible  classes  does  not 
necessarily  give  the  best  performance.  We  present  two  cases  in  which  activating  a 
small  number  of  processors  may  be  beneficial:  (1)  If  some  of  the  processors  involved 
in  the  query  processing  are  busy  with  some  other  tasks  (e.g.,  with  other  queries), 
we  should  start  the  algorithm  from  the  less  busy  processors  instead  of  giving  more 
load  to  the  busy  processors;  (2)  If  processing  certain  classes  first  can  drastically  re- 
duce the  amount  of  data  that  need  to  be  transferred  among  processors,  these  classes 
should  be  processed  first.  We  shall  study  the  possibilities  of  starting  the  wavefront 
algorithms  from  less  number  of  classes  in  this  section. 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  each  case,  we  first  review  the  rules  of  propagation 
of  identification  wavefronts  introduced  in  Section  5.2.  The  wavefronts  starts  from 
all  terminal  classes.  In  a  non-terminal  class,  the  wavefront  will  not  be  propagated 
until  the  clciss  has  received  all  but  one  wavefronts  from  its  neighboring  classes. 
As  illustrated  in  Figure  5.6.  class  A  with  i  associated  classes  will  propagate  the 
wavefront  to  the  ith  neighboring  class  B  after  it  has  received  the  (i  -  1)  wavefronts. 
This  means  that  every  instance  selected  in  class  A  satisfies  a  partial  query  pattern 
which  includes  class  .\  and  all  classes  to  its  left  side.  Therefore,  when  class  A 
receives  a  wavefront  from  class  B,  the  intersection  of  the  new  message  with  the 
previous  results  in  A  produces  the  final  results  of  class  A.  Then,  we  propagate  the 
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Figure  5.6  Propagation  of  wavefronts. 


information  to  all  (i  -  1)  neighboring  classes  to  class  A's  left  side  so  that  they  can 
form  their  final  results. 

If  the  processor  that  handles  class  B  is  busy  with  some  other  tasks  when  class  A 
is  ready  to  propagate  the  wavefront  to  class  B,  it  may  be  beneficial  or  necessary  to 
withhold  the  propagation  until  the  processor  of  class  B  carries  a  lighter  load.  In  the 
meantime,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  processor  of  class  B  without  doing  anything, 
class  A  can  propagate  a  wavefront  back  to  all  classes  to  its  left  side  to  form  a  partial 
result  which  satisfies  the  partial  query  pattern.  By  doing  this,  we  effectively  reduce 
the  size  of  database  for  processing  when  class  B  eventually  propagates  the  wavefront 
back  to  class  A. 

We  can  apply  this  approach  to  the  general  case.  If  some  of  the  processors 
involved  in  a  query  pattern  are  busy,  the  query  pattern  is  partitioned  into  sub- 
patterns  because  the  busy  processors  will  block  the  propagation  of  wavefronts.  For 
example,  as  shown  in  Figure  5.7,  processor  P2  which  handles  class  B  is  busy  and 
therefore  the  query  pattern  is  partitioned  into  two  sub-patterns.  One  sub-pattern 
contains  class  A  and  the  other  one  contains  classes  C,  D,  and  E.  Each  sub-pattern 
will  be  processed  independently.  When  processor  P2  is  available,  the  wavefronts  will 
start  from  classes  A  and  C  instead  of  from  classes  A,  D,  and  E.  We  can  use  class 
C  to  represent  the  sub-pattern  of  C,  D,  and  E  because  every  instance  selected  in 
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Figure  5.7  Pattern  partition  because  of  a  busy  processor. 


class  C  satisfies  the  sub-pattern.  We  note  that  this  method  of  partitioning  the  query 
pattern  into  sub-patterns  is  also  applicable  to  the  elimination-based  algorithm. 

In  the  second  case,  starting  the  wavefronts  from  less  number  of  classes  may  be 
more  beneficial.  For  example,  a  query  pattern  and  its  corresponding  object  graph  are 
shown  in  Figure  5.8(a)  and  (b),  respectively.  We  assume  that  only  one  instance  in 
class  A  satisfies  the  local  selection  condition  specified  in  the  query,  while  all  instances 
in  other  classes  satisfy  the  local  selection  conditions.  If  we  start  the  identification 
wavefront  algorithm  from  all  terminal  classes  A,  D,  and  F,  the  processing  time  can 
be  approximately  calculated  as  the  following. 


T  =  iooorp^(iooorc  +  iro)  +  iooorp  +  (iooorc  +  iro)  +  ioooTp  + 

{ITc  +  ITo)  +  ITp  +  {ITc  +  ITo)  +  ITp 
=  3002rp  -t-  2002rc  +  -iTo 


where  Tp  is  the  time  for  processing  one  instance,  Tc  is  the  communication  time  for 
propagating  one  instance  IID,  and  To  is  the  communication  overhead.  The  first  line 
of  the  above  equation  represents  the  time  for  a  wavefront  which  starts  from  classes 


P3  P4 


E  F 

(a)  Query  graph 


E  F 

(b)  Object  graph 


Figure  5.S  An  example. 
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D  or  F  to  reach  class  B.  The  second  line  represents  the  time  for  the  final  wavefront 

to  reach  classes  D  and  F. 

However,  we  can  start  an  initial  wavefront  from  class  A  alone  to  identify  all 
connected  instances  in  every  class.  After  this  initial  wavefront  reaches  all  terminal 
classes,  we  start  the  identification  wavefront  algorithm  from  all  terminal  classes 
except  class  A  to  work  on  those  instances  that  are  already  identified  by  the  first 
wavefront.  In  this  example,  the  processing  time  of  this  method  is  approximately 
calculated  as  the  following. 

T  =   mOTp  +  {ITc  +  ITo)  +  iTp  +  {\Tc  +  \To)  +  iTp  +  {ITc  +  iTo)  +  ITp  + 
iTp  +  (iTc  +  iTo)  +  iTp  +  {\Tc  +  iro)  +  iTp  +  (iTc  +  iTo)  +  ITp  + 
{\Tc  +  ITo)  +  ITp 
=   lOOSTp  +  7Tc  +  TTo 

The  first  line  of  this  equation  represents  the  time  for  the  first  wavefront  to  travel 
from  class  A  to  classes  D  and  F.  The  second  and  third  lines  represent  the  time  for 
the  identification  wavefront  algorithm  to  work  on  the  data  identified  by  the  first 
wavefront.  Thus,  if  the  communication  overhead  {To)  is  not  very  large,  starting 
from  class  A  alone  in  this  example  would  take  much  less  time  to  process  the  query. 
The  reason  that  this  method  is  better  is  because  a  very  small  number  of  instances 
are  selected  and  processed  in  each  class  if  we  start  the  wavefront  from  class  A. 
Although  this  method  takes  an  extra  wavefront  propagation  in  the  beginning,  the 
overall  execution  time  is  still  much  less  than  the  identification  parallel  algorithm 
which  starts  from  all  terminal  classes. 

In  general,  we  can  start  multiple  initial  wavefronts  from  terminal  classes  as  well 
as  non-terminal  classes.   The  purpose  of  these  initial  wavefronts  is  to  reduce  the 
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database  size  for  later  operations.  Each  wavefront  will  propagate  from  its  starting 
class  to  all  terminal  classes  in  the  query  and  identify  all  instances  that  are  connected 
to  instances  in  the  starting  class.  If  any  instance  is  not  identified  by  the  wavefront, 
it  will  not  be  a  qualified  instance  for  the  query.  Since  each  initial  wavefront  just 
tries  to  find  all  the  reachable  instances  from  the  starting  class,  they  do  not  interfere 
with  each  other  and  can  be  run  independently.  After  all  the  initial  wavefronts 
reach  terminal  classes,  only  those  instances  that  identified  by  every  wavefront  are 
still  under  consideration  for  the  query.  In  the  example,  we  use  the  identification 
algorithm  to  find  the  final  results.  Actually,  we  can  use  either  identification  or 
ehmination  algorithm  to  work  on  those  identified  instances.  Also,  we  can  start  an 
initial  wavefront  from  a  chosen  initial  class  and  start  sending  elimination  wavefronts 
from  all  other  classes  toward  the  initial  class  at  the  same  time.  Since  the  initial 
wavefront  is  a  special  elimination  process  which  eliminates  those  instances  that  are 
not  reachable  from  the  initial  class,  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  elimination  wavefronts 
away  from  the  initial  class. 

5.6    Inter-class  Comparison 

In  addition  to  the  query  pattern,  inter-class  comparison  conditions  can  be  spec- 
ified in  a  query  to  further  restrict  the  resulting  subdatabase.  These  conditions  are 
comparisons  between  some  attributes  of  two  classes  and/or  comparisons  between 
objects  (i.e.,  Where  conditions  in  OQL  [Alas89]).  We  will  study  the  necessary  mes- 
sages and  techniques  for  implementing  these  comparisons. 

In  a  shared-nothing  environment,  processors  can  only  communicate  via  message 
passing.  Various  information  must  be  conveyed  in  different  types  of  messages  to  ac- 
complish the  computation  task.  The  parallel  algorithms  for  tree-structured  queries 
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City  Employee        WorkOn  Project  City 

Figure  5.9  The  object  graph  of  an  example  database. 


o  o  o 

Employee  WorkOn  Project 

Figure  5.10  The  query  graph  of  the  example  of  inter-class  comparison. 

use  messages  that  contain  only  IIDs  to  pass  the  direct  connection  information  be- 
tween processors.  The  information  in  the  messages  is  sufficient  for  identifying  the 
subdatabase  that  satisfies  the  query  pattern.  The  combined  parallel  algorithm  for 
cyclic  queries  uses  three  different  types  of  messages  for  deleting  object  instances, 
identifying  individual  cycles,  and  deleting  unqualified  object  instances  and  connec- 
tions for  each  cycle.  For  example.  IID  and  token  pairs  are  propagated  from  a  starting 
class  to  all  reachable  vertices  and  edges  tlirough  a  spanning  tree  in  a  cyclic  compo- 
nent to  identify  individual  cycles.  We  will  use  similar  messages  to  implement  the 
inter-class  comparisons. 

An  example  database  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  implementation  of  inter- 
class  comparisons.  Its  object  graph  and  query  graph  are  shown  in  Figure  5.9  and 
Figure  5.10,  respectively.  Suppose  there  is  a  condition,  Where  Employee. City  = 
Project. City,  specified  in  the  query.  When  we  propagate  wavefrofits  among  the 
classes,  we  will  use  the  city  names  as  tokens  to  mark  every  reachable  instances  and 
edges.  The  execution  of  this  example  is  shown  in  Figure  5.11.  It  is  clear  that  instance 
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(c)  at  time  unit  2 


Figure  5.11  The  e.xecution  oi  inter-class  comparison. 
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w2  and  w3  and  their  edges  are  deleted  from  the  resulting  subdatabase  because  they 
are  marked  with  different  cities  by  the  two  identification  wavefronts.  Due  to  the 
deletion  of  w'2  and  w3,  instances  e2  and  e3  in  class  Employee  and  instances  p2  and 
p3  in  class  Project  are  eventually  deleted  from  the  resulting  subdatabase. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  retrieval  operations  may  require  that  object  instances 
of  two  classes  be  identified  based  on  some  relationship  between  their  attribute  values 
rather  than  the  associations  of  these  instances.  For  example,  one  may  be  interested 
in  finding  all  employees  and  projects  that  are  located  in  the  same  city  rather  than 
based  on  employees'  associations  with  projects.  In  this  case,  the  attribute  values 
and  IIDs  of  these  two  classes  need  to  be  exchanged.  In  order  to  exchange  city 
names  and  IIDs  between  classes  Employee  and  Project,  a  new  type  of  message 
which  contains  pairs  of  city  name  and  IID  in  one  class  will  be  propagated  to  the 
other  class.  The  processor  that  manages  the  destination  class  will  read  the  message 
and  use  the  information  to  mark  or  process  object  instances  that  satisfy  the  attribute 
comparison  condition. 


CHAPTER  6 

PARTITIONING  A  DATABASE  FOR  PARALLELISM 

An  effective  strategy  for  distributing  data  across  multiple  disks  in  a  shared- 
nothing  multiprocessor  environment  is  crucial  to  achieving  good  performance  in  a 
parallel  object-oriented  database  management  system.  During  query  processing,  a 
large  amount  of  data  need  to  be  processed  and  transferred  among  the  processing 
nodes  in  the  system.  A  good  data  placement  strategy  should  be  able  to  reduce  the 
communication  overheads,  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
exploiting  different  types  of  parallelism  in  query  processing,  such  as  intra-operator 
parallelism,  inter-operator  parallelism,  and  inter-query  parallelism.  However,  there 
exists  a  conflict  between  these  two  requirements.  While  minimizing  interprocessor 
communication  favors  the  assignment  of  the  whole  database  to  a  small  number  of 
processors,  achieving  higher  degree  of  parallelism  favors  the  distributions  of  the 
database  evenly  among  a  large  number  of  processors.  A  trade-off  must  be  made  to 
obtain  a  good  policy  for  mapping  the  database  to  the  processors. 

A  simple  file  assignment  problem,  which  deals  with  assigning  files  to  different 
nodes  of  a  computer  network,  has  been  studied  extensively  [Dowd82].  However, 
most  of  the  works  assume  that  a  request  is  made  at  one  site  and  all  the  data  for 
answering  it  is  transferred  to  that  site.  This  simple  view  of  application  cannot 
model  the  query  processing  strategy  in  a  parallel  database  system.  The  simple  file 
cissignment  problem  is  an  NP-complete  problem.  We  need  good  heuristics  to  solve 
this  and  more  complicated  database  allocation  problems.  In  this  chapter,  we  propose 
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some  heuristics  for  partitioning  an  OODB  so  that  the  overall  execution  time  can  be 
reduced. 

6.1    The  Problem 

The  problem  is  to  partition  a  given  OODB  and  assign  the  partitions  to  the 
nodes  in  a  multiprocessor  system.  It  is  assumed  that  the  number  of  object  classes 
in  the  database  is  larger  than  the  number  of  processors  in  the  system.  Also,  we 
assume  that  the  processors  are  fully  connected.  This  simplifies  the  problem  so  that 
we  do  not  need  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  network's  physical  topology.  However, 
we  can  simulate  different  topologies  by  introducing  various  delays  to  different  links. 

We  assume  that  the  unit  of  distribution  is  class.  In  other  words,  classes  are  not 
allowed  to  be  split,  and  each  class  must  reside  in  one  and  only  one  node.  Since  we 
group  all  the  data  associated  with  an  object  class  together,  we  can  localize  retrieval, 
manipulation,  and  user-defined  operations  and  reduce  the  overall  communication 
among  processors.  If  we  horizontally  partition  the  classes  and  assign  them  to  mul- 
tiple processors,  two  sets  of  processors  need  to  communicate  with  each  other  when 
two  classes  want  to  exchange  information  in  our  multi-wavefront  algorithms.  In 
addition,  if  a  large  number  of  processors  work  on  the  same  class,  this  horizontal 
partition  scheme  does  not  provide  a  good  environment  for  multiple  queries  to  be 
executed  in  parallel  when  these  ([ueries  access  different  classes.  Thus,  we  choose 
class  as  the  unit  of  partition  in  this  study.  However,  if  some  classes  are  too  large 
for  one  node  to  handle  and  we  decide  to  split  them,  the  heuristics  presented  in  this 
chapter  can  still  be  used  to  group  the  partial  classes. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  partition  which  is  good  for  all  the  applications.  A  good 
partition  for  one  application  may  not  be  suitable  for  another  application.  If  we 
make  a  compromise  for  both  applications,  neither  one  will  perform  well.  Therefore. 
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we  decide  to  partition  the  database  based  on  the  processing  requirement  of  a  single 
application  which  is  characterized  by  a  set  of  typical  queries  used  in  the  applica- 
tion. By  analyzing  the  query  patterns  in  the  set  and  the  data  characteristics  of  the 
database,  we  try  to  find  a  partition  so  that  the  execution  time  of  the  set  of  queries 
is  minimized. 

If  we  want  to  calculate  the  execution  time  of  a  query,  an  appropriate  cost  func- 
tion is  needed  for  modeling  the  parallel  execution  of  the  query.  For  a  set  of  queries, 
the  interaction  and  interference  among  queries  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
formulate  the  cost  function.  Even  if  we  can  formulate  the  correct  function,  the 
problem  of  finding  the  minimum  would  be  intractable.  Therefore,  instead  of  find- 
ing the  best  partition  which  gives  the  minimal  execution  time,  we  try  to  find  some 
heuristic  rules  that  will  avoid  bad  partitions  and  give  good  performance. 

6.2    Heuristics  for  Partitioning  an  OODB 

The  execution  time  of  a  query  in  a  parallel  environment  consists  of  three  com- 
ponents: CPU  time.  10  time,  and  communication  time.  Since  the  CPU  time  and 
10  time  in  each  processor  are  the  time  the  processor  works  on  the  query,  we  use  the 
term  "processing  cost"  to  represent  these  two  time  components.  It  takes  some  com- 
munication time  for  a  message  to  transfer  from  one  processor  to  another.  However, 
both  the  source  and  the  destination  processors  can  do  other  tasks  during  this  time. 

If  the  communication  delay  is  short,  one  obvious  bad  solution  for  partitioning 
the  database  is  to  assign  all  object  classes  to  one  single  node.  In  other  words,  we  want 
to  balance  the  processing  load  on  the  nodes  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  communication 
cost  among  them.  However,  we  cannot  use  the  sum  of  the  processing  cost  and  the 
communication  cost  as  the  total  cost  for  a  partition  because  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  meaning  to  the  combined  cost.   Also,  if  we  use  the  combined  cost  to  partition 
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the  database,  we  run  the  risk  of  having  two  equal  cost  partitions  in  which  one  has 
high  processing  cost  and  the  other  one  has  high  communication  cost.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  communication  delay  is  long,  we  want  to  group  classes  that  exchange 
large  amount  of  data  and  reduce  the  length  of  the  "path"  through  which  messages 
and  data  must  be  transferred.  Therefore,  we  try  to  find  a  combined  heuristics  for 
partitioning  the  database. 

The  heuristic  method  is  based  on  the  overall  processing  cost  of  each  class  refer- 
enced in  a  query.  We  measure  the  overall  CPU  time  and  10  time  used  for  processing 
a  class  to  represent  the  processing  cost  of  that  class  in  the  query.  When  we  consider 
the  set  of  queries,  we  take  the  sum  of  the  processing  costs  for  the  same  class  in  all 
queries  to  represent  the  total  processing  cost  for  that  class. 

Figure  6.1  shows  the  example  university  database  with  a  class  number  and  a 
class  size  in  parentheses  (i.e.,  the  number  of  instances)  attached  to  each  class.  A 
set  of  10  queries  as  shown  in  Figure  6.2  represents  the  processing  requirement  of  a 
specific  application  that  we  want  to  partition  the  database  for.  In  this  example,  we 
have  5  simple  queries  (queries  0,  1,  2,  3,  and  4)  and  5  complex  queries  (queries  5,  6,  7, 
8,  and  9).  Each  simple  query  contains  3  or  4  classes  and  each  complex  query  has  6  or 
7  classes.  Since  this  set  of  queries  has  a  large  variety  of  query  patterns,  we  feel  that 
it  can  represent  a  general  application  of  this  database.  The  number  in  parentheses 
beside  each  class  number  is  the  measured  processing  cost  of  the  class  when  the  query 
is  actually  executed  on  the  nCUBE  2  computer.  We  can  calculate  the  processing 
cost  of  each  class.  For  example,  class  2  (Transcript)  has  been  referenced  twice  in 
query  0  and  query  8.  The  overall  processing  cost  of  class  2  in  the  set  is  the  sum 
of  the  processing  costs  of  class  2  in  query  0  and  query  8.  Therefore,  the  overall 
processing  cost  of  class  2  is  46.13.  The  calculated  processing  costs  for  all  the  classes 
referenced  by  the  query  set  are  shown  in  Table  6.1. 
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Table  6.1  Processing  cost  of  each  class. 


Class  number 

Cost 

0 

45.26 

1 

60.90 

2 

46.13 

3 

22.15 

4 

7.51 

5 

118.72 

6 

43.01 

7 

4.95 

8 

24.56 

9 

21.97 

10 

28.86 

11 

6.91 

12 

3.66 

The  overall  processing  cost  of  a  class  represents  the  minimal  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  for  the  set  of  queries  if  the  class  is  assigned  to  a  single  processor.  If  we  assign 
multiple  classes  to  a  processor,  the  load  of  the  processor  is  the  sum  of  the  processing 
costs  of  the  classes  that  are  assigned  to  it.  In  order  to  achieve  good  performance, 
we  want  to  distribute  the  load  among  the  processors  as  evenly  as  possible.  Load 
balancing  is  our  main  consideration  for  partitioning  the  database. 

However,  when  we  group  two  classes  and  put  them  on  the  same  processor,  the 
time  for  exchanging  messages  between  these  two  classes  can  be  drastically  reduced. 
Therefore,  we  also  want  to  group  classes  in  a  way  so  that  the  overall  communication 
time  can  be  reduced.  In  our  multi-wavefront  algorithms,  wavefronts  will  be  prop- 
agated through  the  longest  path  in  the  query  pattern.  The  length  of  the  longest 
path  in  a  query  is  called  the  query  diameter.  If  we  reduce  the  diameter  of  a  query, 
the  overall  communication  time  of  the  query  will  also  be  reduced.  The  query  diam- 
eter can  be  reduced  by  grouping  adjacent  classes  in  the  longest  path  and  assigning 
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them  to  the  same  processor.  This  is  our  secondary  consideration  for  partitioning 
the  database. 

We  combine  the  above  two  heuristics  into  the  following  method  for  partitioning 
a  database.  Since  we  want  to  evenly  distribute  the  processing  cost  among  the 
processors,  the  number  of  groups  of  classes  that  we  formed  should  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  processors,  assuming  the  number  of  classes  is  larger  than  the  number 
of  processors.  The  overall  processing  cost  of  each  group  should  be  close  to  the 
average  processing  cost  among  the  processors.  The  average  processing  cost  is  called 
threshold  cost.  If  some  of  the  classes  have  processing  cost  that  are  larger  than 
the  average  processing  cost  of  the  processors,  we  assign  each  of  them  to  an  empty 
group  and  will  not  assign  any  other  class  to  these  groups.  The  remaining  classes 
should  be  distributed  among  the  remaining  processors  as  evenly  as  possible.  Since 
the  processing  costs  of  the  classes  assigned  to  the  single-class  groups  are  above  the 
threshold  cost,  the  average  processing  costs  of  the  remaining  classes  would  be  lower 
than  the  threshold  cost.  For  this  reason,  we  calculate  a  new  threshold  cost  based 
on  the  costs  of  the  remaining  classes. 

This  new  threshold  cost  is  used  as  an  upper  limit  for  grouping  classes  in  the  first 
phase.  When  we  group  classes  together,  the  total  processing  cost  of  the  resulting 
group  should  not  be  larger  than  the  new  threshold  cost.  We  start  from  the  query 
with  the  largest  diameter  in  the  set  and  try  to  reduce  the  diameter  by  grouping 
two  adjacent  classes  in  the  longest  path.  The  two  adjacent  classes  with  the  smallest 
combined  processing  cost  will  be  considered.  If  the  combined  cost  does  not  exceed 
the  threshold  cost,  we  group  them  togetlier  and  use  the  combined  cost  as  the  pro- 
cessing cost  of  these  two  classes  in  all  the  queries.  This  step  reduces  the  length  of 
the  longest  path  by  1.  Then,  we  try  to  reduce  the  next  longest  path  in  the  set  by  1. 
If  there  are  multiple  paths  with  the  same  length,  we  find  a  candidate  pair  of  class  for 
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each  path  and  choose  the  pair  with  the  lowest  combined  cost  to  group.  This  process 
will  continue  until  we  cannot  reduce  the  length  of  any  path  by  grouping  classes  or 
the  number  of  groups  is  equal  to  the  number  of  the  processors.  In  this  phase,  while 
we  group  classes  to  reduce  the  query  diameters,  the  threshold  cost  is  used  to  control 
the  load  in  each  group  so  that  we  can  balance  the  load  during  the  second  phase  of 
our  heuristic  method. 

After  we  finish  grouping  classes  for  reducing  query  diameters,  we  need  to  reduce 
the  number  of  groups  to  the  number  of  processors  in  the  system.  In  other  words, 
we  want  to  form  the  same  number  of  clusters  of  groups  as  the  number  of  processors. 
First,  the  groups  are  sorted  based  on  their  processing  costs.  Then  we  assign  the 
group  with  the  largest  cost  to  the  first  available  cluster  with  the  lowest  cost  and 
add  the  group's  cost  to  the  cluster's  cost.  By  continuing  this  simple  process,  we 
can  assign  all  groups  to  a  fixed  number  of  clusters  having  relatively  close  final  costs 
among  the  clusters.  Then,  we  can  assign  each  cluster  to  a  processor  because  we 
assume  all  the  processors  are  the  same  and  they  are  fully  connected. 

6.3    An  Example 

If  we  want  to  partition  the  university  database  for  a  7-node  system,  we  need  to 
find  a  suitable  set  of  queries  to  represent  the  application  and  measure  the  processing 
cost  of  each  class  in  each  query.  An  example  is  show  in  Figure  6.2.  Then,  we  calculate 
the  overall  processing  cost  of  each  class  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  6.1.  The 
next  step  is  to  find  the  threshold  cost.  Since  the  total  processing  cost  of  all  classes 
is  434.59  and  the  average  processing  cost  of  the  7  processors  is  62.08,  the  cost  of 
class  5  is  too  large  for  it  to  be  considered  in  the  following  procedure.  Therefore,  we 
just  assign  class  5  to  a  processor  and  drop  it  from  further  consideration.  We  also 
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re-calculate  the  average  cost  of  the  remaining  6  processors  and  it  is  52.65.  This  is 
the  new  threshold  cost. 

Among  the  10  queries,  query  6  has  the  longest  diameter  of  6.  The  adjacent 
classes  3  and  11  have  the  smallest  combined  cost  (29.06)  in  the  longest  path  in  the 
query.  We  group  them  together.  Now,  queries  6  and  5  both  have  a  diameter  of  5. 
We  check  the  longest  path  in  query  6  and  cannot  find  two  adjacent  classes  that  have 
a  combined  cost  lower  than  the  threshold  cost.  In  query  5,  we  find  classes  4  and  7 
can  be  grouped  together.  By  continuing  this  process,  we  find  that  the  groups  with 
their  cost  in  parentheses  are  as  follows:  5  (118.72);  1  (60.90);  9  and  10  (50.83);  2 
(46.13);  0  (45.26);  6  (43.01);  4,  7.  8.  and  12  (40.68);  3  and  11  (29.06). 

We  assign  the  7  largest  groups  to  the  7  empty  clusters.  Then,  we  assign  the 
next  group  (in  this  case  3  and  11)  to  the  lowest  cluster.  After  we  finish  all  the 
assignment,  we  have  the  following  clusters:  class  5;  classes  3,  11,  4,  7,  8,  and  12; 
class  1;  classes  9  and  10;  class  2;  class  0;  class  6.  The  heuristics  presented  here  along 
with  some  other  methods  will  be  evaluated  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  7 
IMPLEMENTATION  AND  EVALUATION 

In  this  chapter,  we  present  the  design  and  implementation  details  of  a  parallel 
query  processor  for  OODBs  on  an  nCUBE  2  parallel  computer.  Also,  we  use  this 
query  processor  to  evaluate  multi-wavefront  algorithms  based  on  the  identification 
and  elimination  approaches  and  to  verify  the  heuristic  method  for  partitioning  an 
OODB. 

7.1    Hardware  and  Software  Environment 

We  have  implemented  both  identification-  and  elimination-based  parallel  algo- 
rithms for  tree-structured  queries  on  a  64-node  nCUBE  2  parallel  computer.  The 
64  nodes  are  connected  as  a  hypercube  through  communication  channels.  Each  pro- 
cessing node  is  a  sequential  computer  with  its  own  integrated  floating-point  unit, 
local  memory,  and  communication  hardware.  The  CPU  is  operating  at  2.5  MFLOPS 
or  7.5  MIPS.  Every  node  has  16  MBytes  main  memory.  The  DMA  communication 
channels  support  transfers  of  data  and  control  messages  between  any  two  nodes  at 
2.2  MBytes/second.  Besides  the  inter-node  communication  channels,  each  process- 
ing node  has  a  separate  channel  for  10  processors.  The  10  processors  are  the  same 
as  the  processing  nodes  except  that  they  have  additional  hardware  and  software  to 
communicate  with  disks,  displays,  and  other  peripheral  devices.  A  Silicon  Graphics 
workstation  served  as  a  host  computer  is  also  connected  to  the  nCUBE  2  parallel 
computer  through  two  10  processors. 

A  copy  of  a  microkernel,  nCX  operating  system,  runs  on  every  nCUBE  2  pro- 
cessor. When  a  program  executes  on  the  nCUBE  2  computer,  it  executes  on  a  set  of 
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processors  linked  to  form  an  n-dimensional  hypercube,  which  is  called  the  program's 
subcube.  We  use  a  host-resident  utility,  ncc,  to  cross-compile  a  C  program  to  run 
on  the  hypercube  array.  Then  a  host-resident  utility,  xnc,  is  used  to  launch  the 
program  on  the  nCUBE  2  computer.  The  xnc  utility  allocates  a  subcube  of  nodes 
in  the  hypercube  array,  loads  the  nCUBE  executable  code  onto  some  or  all  of  these 
nodes,  and  translates  subsequent  10  requests  into  requests  for  the  host's  10  system. 
Since  C++  compiler  is  unsupported  in  our  system,  we  choose  C  as  the  programmmg 
language  for  implementing  the  query  processor  on  the  nCUBE  2  parallel  computer. 

The  nCUBE  2  parallel  computer  can  run  programs  that  are  written  in  different 
models,  such  as  UNIX  Compatibility  Model,  Single  Program  Multiple  Data  Model, 
Hosted  Model,  Heterogeneous  Model,  Asynchronous  Model,  and  a  mixture  of  the 
above.  Since  our  multiple  wavefront  algorithms  run  on  multiple  nodes  with  no  con- 
straints on  their  relative  timing,  the  query  processor  is  structured  in  an  asynchronous 
model  on  the  nCUBE  2  computer.  We  use  several  interprocessor  communication  rou- 
tines, such  as  nwrite,  nread,  and  ntest,  provided  by  the  nCUBE  Extended  Run-Time 
Library  to  transmit  messages  between  processors. 

7.2    Design  and  Implementation 

Conceptually,  a  client-server  model  is  used  to  implement  the  query  processor. 
As  shown  in  Figure  7.1,  a  server  consists  of  a  master  node  and  several  slave  nodes 
which  are  connected  through  an  interconnection  network.  In  our  implementation, 
we  place  the  master  on  logical  processor  0  in  a  subcube.  The  rest  of  the  processors 
in  the  subcube  are  all  slaves. 

The  block  diagram  of  the  system  is  illustrated  in  Figure  7.2.  .A  database  is  par- 
titioned using  a  heuristic  method  described  in  the  previous  chapter  and  a  portion  of 
the  database  is  assigned  to  each  slave  node.  We  decide  to  store  all  the  connection 
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Figure  7.1  Client-server  model. 

information  in  the  main  memory  on  each  node  and  store  the  descriptive  data  on  the 
secondary  storage  devices.  This  is  because  the  connection  information  is  frequently 
accessed  during  the  first  phase  of  our  query  processing  algorithms.  Keeping  the 
connection  information  in  the  main  memory  can  avoid  frequent  access  to  the  disks 
which  is  very  time  consuming.  .Also,  the  size  of  the  connection  information  is  small 
enough  to  be  kept  in  the  main  memory.  For  example,  a  class  can  contain  5000  in- 
stances in  a  database.  On  an  average,  an  instance  may  have  5  connected  instances 
in  an  associated  class.  Suppose  that  it  takes  10  bytes  to  keep  the  connection  infor- 
mation between  two  connected  instances.  Therefore,  all  the  connection  information 
about  this  association  needs  250  Kbytes  of  memory.  If  each  class  has  4  associations, 
the  total  memory  needed  for  a  class  is  1  Mbytes.  We  can  keep  the  connection  infor- 
mation of  10  such  classes  in  the  main  memory  on  each  node  in  our  implementation. 
In  recent  years,  manv  researchers  have  investigated  into  main  memory  database 
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Figure  7.2  System  block  diagram. 
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systems.  With  the  rapid  advance  in  memory  technology,  each  processor  will  have  a 
very  large  main  memory  in  the  near  future.  We  feel  that  it  is  reasonable  to  keep  all 
the  connection  information  in  the  main  memory. 

After  the  database  is  created,  the  master  receives  queries  from  the  user  and 
translates  each  query  into  a  number  of  subqueries  which  are  sent  to  the  relevant 
processors  for  execution  against  the  parts  of  the  database  assigned  to  them.  Con- 
currently, those  processors  involved  in  a  query  generate  the  results  and  send  them 
back  to  the  master.  The  master  in  turn  presents  the  results  to  the  user. 

Since  this  system  is  implemented  in  an  asynchronous  model  on  the  nCUBE  2 
computer,  message  passing  is  the  only  means  that  processors  can  communicate  with 
each  other.  Therefore,  each  processor  has  a  message  module  for  handling  messages. 
Database  schema  and  mapping  information  are  stored  in  a  dictionary  in  every  node. 
The  dictionary  in  a  slave  node  keeps  the  part  of  the  populated  database  that  is 
assigned  to  the  node.  We  shall  describe  some  key  software  modules  in  detail  in  the 
following  subsections. 
7.2.1    Message  Module 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  deadlock  situation  in  a  message  passing  system.  For 
example,  if  two  nodes  try  to  send  messages  to  each  other  but  their  input  message 
buffers  are  full,  a  deadlock  is  formed  because  they  cannot  send  the  message.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  deadlock  situation,  we  check  for  input  messages  before  we  send  out  any 
message.  The  communication  protocol  used  in  the  system  is  shown  in  Figure  7.3.  If 
there  is  an  input  message  for  the  node,  we  put  the  message  in  an  input  message  queue 
which  is  a  dynamically  allocated  linked  list.  Therefore,  the  number  of  messages  that 
can  be  held  in  the  queue  is  only  limited  by  the  size  of  available  local  memory.  .After 
retrieving  all  the  messages,  the  node  checks  an  output  message  queue  and  sends 


Yes 


put  the  message 
in  input  queue 


No 


Figure  7.3  Communication  protocol  block  diagram. 
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out  all  messages  which  are  waiting  in  the  queue.  However,  if  the  node  receives  new 
messages,  it  will  put  the  new  messages  in  the  input  queue  before  sending  out  the 
next  message  in  the  output  queue.  This  guarantees  that  the  incoming  messages 
get  treated  first,  and  therefore  we  can  avoid  the  deadlock  situation.  After  it  stores 
all  incoming  messages  in  the  input  queue  and  sends  out  all  messages  in  the  output 
queue,  the  node  will  process  one  received  message  at  a  time.  This  protocol  uses  a 
simple  first-come,  first-served  scheduling  technique. 

Since  the  message  transmitted  in  the  system  is  a  sequence  of  bytes,  we  need 
to  transform  the  message  into  an  internal  message  structure  for  further  processing. 
The  input  and  output  message  queues  are  linked  lists  of  these  message  structures. 
An  example  of  such  queue  is  shown  in  Figure  7.4.  The  message  structure  has  6  data 
elements:  type,  from,  to,  size,  cont.  and  next.  The  type  element  is  the  message 
type.  The  from  and  to  elements  are  the  source  and  destination  node  numbers.  The 
size  element  contains  the  number  of  bytes  in  the  message  content  (cont).  The  next 
element  points  to  the  next  message  structure  in  the  queue.  In  this  implementation, 
we  have  6  different  types  of  messages.  Each  type  message  has  its  own  structure  for 
the  message  content  as  illustrated  in  Figure  7.5.  For  example,  the  cont  member  of 
a  type  1  message  points  to  a  sequence  of  bytes  which  represents  the  query  number, 
algorithm  number,  source  class,  destination  class,  number  of  deleted  IIDs,  and  IIDs. 
We  note  that  new  types  of  messages  can  be  easily  added  to  this  system.  Therefore, 
we  can  extend  this  implementation  to  handle  cyclic  queries,  where  conditions,  etc. 

The  message  module  provides  a  set  of  functions  for  other  modules  to  access  data 
in  this  module.  For  example,  function  insert_message_to_queue()  will  put  a  message 
in  the  specified  queue,  and  function  mywrite()  will  call  the  system  function  nwrite() 
to  send  out  the  message  and  then  free  the  message  pointer.  Although  we  do  not  use 
an  object-oriented  programming  language  such  as  C+-|-,  we  follow  the  convention 
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Figure  7.4  A  message  queue. 


type  0  message  -  query  pattern 
int:  query  number, 
int:  algo, 
int:  class  number, 
int:  number  of  end_markers, 
int:  number  of  connected  classes, 
int:  connected  class,  int:  connected  class,  ... 

type  1  message  -  deleted  IIDs 
int:  query  number, 

int:  algo,  (should  be  1:  elimination  algorithm) 

int:  from  class  number, 

int:  to  clciss  number, 

int:  number  of  IIDs, 

int:  IID,  ...  (of  the  from  class) 

type  2  message  -  selected  IIDs 

int:  query  number, 

int:  algo,  (should  be  2:  identification  algorithm) 

int:  from  clciss  number, 

int:  to  class  number, 

int:  number  of  IIDs, 

int:  IID,  ...  (of  the  from  class) 

type  3  message  -  end_marker 
int:  query  number, 
int:  algo, 

int:  from  clciss  number, 
int:  to  class  number. 

int:  origin  clciss  number  of  the  end_marker, 

type  4  message  -  resulting  data  (from  a  node  (class)  to  the  maister) 
int:  query  number, 
int:  algo, 

int:  from  class  number, 

int:  number  of  ints, 

int:  ints,  ...  (of  the  from  class) 

type  5  message  -  control  messages  (from  master  (node  0)  to  slave  nodes) 

Figure  7.5  Message  content  structures. 
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of  accessing  the  message  module  only  through  these  functions.  Therefore,  we  still 
have  the  benefit  of  abstract  data  types,  namely  data  abstraction  and  encapsulation, 
when  we  develop  the  programs. 
7.2.2    Dictionary  Module 

The  dictionary  module  contains  all  the  information  of  the  database.  As  shown 
in  Figure  7.6,  the  dictionary  structure  has  2  members  which  are  the  number  of 
classes  in  the  schema  and  a  class  array  pointer.  The  class  array  pointer  points  to  a 
linked  list  of  pairs  of  a  class  structure  pointer  and  the  assigned  node  number  of  the 
class.  Each  class  structure  consists  of  5  members:  the  class  number,  the  number  of 
object  instances  in  the  class,  a  pointer  to  a  list  of  association  structures,  a  pomter 
to  a  list  of  backward  pointer  structures,  and  a  pointer  to  a  list  of  count  structures. 
Each  association  structure  contains  the  information  of  one  connection  in  the  schema 
including  the  association  type  and  a  list  of  connected  classes.  The  backward  pointer 
structure  represents  the  instance  level  connection  information  from  one  connected 
class,  and  a  count  structure  contains  a  CON  array  to  one  connected  class. 

A  set  of  functions  are  provided  in  addition  to  the  data  structures.  For  example, 
init_assoc()  will  initiate  an  association  structure,  insert^ssoc_to_class()  will  insert 
an  association  structure  into  a  class  structure,  and  get_class()  will  return  the  pointer 
of  the  specified  class  structure.  We  note  that  only  IIDs  and  pointers  are  stored  in  the 
dictionary.  Therefore  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  whole  dictionary  in  the  main  memory. 
In  the  two-phase  query  processing,  only  IIDs  are  processed  and  propagated  in  the 
first  phase  and  the  retrieval  of  sizable  descriptive  data  is  postponed  until  the  second 
phase  when  the  relevant  objects  have  been  identified.  The  descriptive  data  are 
stored  in  the  secondary  storage  devices.  Because  we  are  mainly  evaluating  different 
query  processing  strategies  for  the  first  phase,  we  do  not  implement  the  database 
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Figure  7.6  Dictionary  structure. 
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on  the  disks.  A  distributed  object  manager  which  provides  the  low-level  operations 
has  been  reported  in  Bhethanabotla  [Bhet92]. 
7.2.3    Query  Module 

The  query  module  is  only  used  in  the  master,  .\fter  the  master  gets  a  set 
of  queries,  it  stores  them  in  a  linked  list  of  query  structures.  Each  query  structure 
contains  4  members:  query  number,  algorithm  number,  a  pointer  to  a  list  of  operator 
structures,  and  a  pointer  to  the  next  query  structure  in  the  list.  The  operator 
structure  has  all  the  connected  classes  of  one  class.  The  whole  list  of  operator 
structures  represents  the  query  pattern.  There  is  a  set  of  functions  for  other  modules 
in  the  master  to  access  data  in  the  query  module. 

When  executing  the  queries,  the  master  follows  a  simple  FIFO  (first-m,  first- 
out)  scheduHng  strategy.  It  gets  the  first  query  in  the  queue  and  divides  the  query 
into  query  patterns  for  each  class  in  the  query.  Then,  the  master  converts  those 
query  patterns  into  query  pattern  messages  which  are  ready  to  be  transmitted  m 
the  interconnection  network.  Finally,  the  query  pattern  messages  are  sent  to  those 
slave  nodes  that  handle  the  classes  involved  in  the  query  according  to  the  class-to- 
processor  mapping  information  in  the  dictionary. 

Although  the  queries  are  sent  to  slave  nodes  one  by  one,  they  are  still  executed 
in  parallel  in  some  ways.  First,  queries  may  be  executed  by  different  sets  of  nodes 
and  therefore  some  degree  of  parallelism  can  be  achieved.  Second,  several  wavefronts 
may  go  through  a  specific  class  in  a  query.  Between  processing  wavefronts  from  the 
same  query,  the  node  can  run  other  queries  while  it  is  free.  However,  if  we  change 
the  order  of  queries  presented  to  the  master,  we  may  have  a  different  performance 
because  of  the  new  interleaving  execution  order. 
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7.2.4    Exer.nt.ion  State  Module 

When  a  slave  node  starts  to  process  a  query,  it  creates  an  execution  state  for 
each  class  to  keep  track  of  the  execution  of  the  query  on  that  class.  The  state  struc- 
ture contains  information  related  to  the  query,  the  class,  status  of  the  execution, 
and  temporary  results.  Therefore,  the  node  can  continue  from  where  the  last  execu- 
tion finished  after  receiving  a  new  message.  A  set  of  functions  is  provided  for  other 
modules  to  access  this  module. 

7.2.5  Result  Module 

The  master  uses  a  result  module  to  store  results  sent  from  all  slave  nodes.  This 
module  has  a  linked  list  of  result  structures  and  each  result  structure  contains  the 
results  of  one  query.  A  set  of  functions  is  also  provided  for  the  master  to  access  data 
in  this  result  module. 

7.2.6  Local  Query  Processor 

When  a  slave  node  needs  to  process  a  received  message,  it  invokes  a  local  query 
processor.  The  flow  chart  for  the  local  query  processor  is  shown  in  Figure  7.7. 
Because  we  implement  two  algorithms  in  the  query  processor,  this  module  checks 
the  algorithm  number  in  the  message  first.  Different  sets  of  functions  are  used 
to  implement  the  two  algorithms.  For  the  elimination  algorithm,  three  types  of 
message  are  allowed:  a  query  pattern,  deleted  IIDs.  and  an  end  marker.  If  the 
message  is  a  query  pattern,  we  first  initiate  an  execution  state  for  this  query  on  this 
class.  We  then  check  the  state  and  put  IIDs  that  need  to  be  deleted  in  the  output 
message  queue.  .\lso,  we  put  an  end  marker  message  to  the  queue.  If  the  message 
is  a  sequence  of  IIDs,  we  modify  the  state  according  the  algorithm  presented  in  the 
previous  chapters.  Then,  if  it  is  necessary  to  propagate  the  wavefront.  we  insert 
an  IID  message  into  the  output  message  cjueue.   Finally,  if  the  received  message 
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Figure  7.7  Flow  chart  for  the  local  query  processor. 
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IS  an 


end  marker  message,  we  add  the  marker  to  the  state  and  propagate  the  end 
marker  to  the  other  connected  classes.  Also,  we  check  whether  the  state  already  has 
received  all  the  markers.  If  this  is  the  case,  which  means  that  the  processing  of  the 
query  has  finished  on  this  cla^s,  we  will  send  the  results  to  the  master  by  putting  a 
resulting  IID  message  to  the  output  message  queue. 

There  are  also  3  legitimate  types  of  message  for  the  identification  algorithm:  a 
query  pattern,  selected  IIDs.  and  an  end  marker.  For  the  query  pattern  message, 
we  first  initiate  an  execution  state.  If  this  class  is  a  terminal  class  in  the  query 
pattern,  we  then  initiate  identification  wavefronts  and  the  end  marker.  For  the  IID 
message,  we  process  the  received  IIDs  and  modify  the  execution  state  according  to 
the  identification  algorithm.  If  it  is  necessary,  we  propagate  the  wavefront  to  the 
other  connected  classes.  If  the  received  message  is  an  end  marker,  we  process  it  as 
in  the  elimination  algorithm  described  above. 

We  note  that  it  is  possible  for  a  slave  node  to  receive  wavefront  messages  be- 
fore it  receives  the  query  pattern  from  the  master.  Since  the  query  pattern  is  not 
available,  the  local  query  processor  does  not  know  how  to  process  the  wavefront 
messages.  Therefore,  it  just  puts  the  received  message  back  to  the  output  message 
queue.  Then,  after  the  message  module  puts  all  input  messages  into  the  input  mes- 
sage queue,  this  IID  message  is  also  put  into  the  input  message  queue.  Hopefully, 
by  that  time,  the  slave  node  already  receives  the  query  pattern  and  can  process  the 
IID  message. 

7.3    Generating  Test  Databases 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  query  processor,  we  need  to  generate  a  large  database 
and  some  sample  queries.  We  use  random  number  generator  to  create  connections 
between  object  instances.  The  university  database  is  used  as  an  example  again.  As 
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%  file:  SCHEMA 

%  date:  5/18/93 

%  author:  Yaw-Huei  Chen 

%  .   c^  u 

%  This  is  the  university  database  schema.  In  this  file,  each 

%  line  separated  by  a  symbol  represents  a  class.  The  format 
%  is  as  the  following: 

%  , 

%  class  number,  number  of  objects  (association  type,  connected 
%  class  number,  data  file  name,  connected  class  number,  data 
%  file  name,  ...)  (...)  (...)  ; 

% 

0,  10000  (A.  3.  bO.  5,  bl,  C,  b2);  %  Section 

1,  27000  (G.  3.  b3.  5,  b4);  %  Person 

2,  50000  (A,  5,  b5.  6,  b6);  %  Transcript 

3,  5000  (G,  7,  b7,  11,  bS);  %  Teacher 

4,  6000  (A,  7,  b9,  8,  blO);  %  Advising 

5,  25000  (G,  8,  bll,  9,  bl2)  (A,  10,  ul3);  %  Student 

6,  2500  (A,  10,  bl4);  %  Course 

7,  2000  ;  %  Faculty 

8,  8000  (G.  11,  bl5.  12,  bl6);  %  Grad 

9,  17000  (A,  10,  bl7);  %  Undergrad 
IQ^  200;  ^  Department 

11,  3000;  %  TA 

12,  5000;  %  R-A 


Figure  7.S  SCHEMA  file. 

shown  in  Figure  7.8,  the  schema  of  the  university  database  is  specified  in  the  file 
SCHEMA.  The  name  of  a  data  file  is  kept  along  with  the  connection  between  two 
classes.  The  data  file  contains  the  object  instance  connection  information  between 
these  two  classes.  We  use  another  program,  generate,  to  create  the  data  file.  The 
program  first  collects  information  from  the  user:  the  type  of  connection,  the  name  of 
the  data  file,  number  of  object  instances  in  both  classes,  constraints  on  the  connec- 
tion, etc.  Then  the  program  randomly  generate  the  data  file.  For  example,  the  first 
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non-comment  line  in  the  file  "0,  10000  (A,  3,  bO,  5,  bl,  6,  b2)"  represents  the  con- 
nection information  of  class  Section.  The  first  number,  0,  is  a  unique  class  number 
for  this  class.  We  use  this  number  to  refer  to  the  class  throughout  the  program.  The 
next  number,  10000,  represents  that  class  Section  has  10000  instances.  Then,  each 
parenthesis  represents  a  group  of  associations.  The  first  character  in  the  parenthesis 
stands  for  the  association  type  (A  for  Aggregation  and  G  for  Generalization),  and 
the  rest  are  pairs  of  connected  class  number  and  data  file  name.  In  this  example, 
class  0  is  connected  to  classes  3,  5,  and  6  and  the  connection  information  between 
them  are  stored  in  files  bO,  bl.  and  b2,  respectively. 

Comparing  to  a  populated  database,  the  schema  information  of  a  database  is 
very  small.  Therefore,  we  decide  to  keep  the  whole  schema  information  in  every 
node's  dictionary.  When  we  launch  the  query  processor  on  the  nCUBE  2  parallel 
computer,  each  node  will  read  the  SCHEMA  file  and  store  the  information  in  its 
own  dictionary  structure.  However,  we  have  to  partition  the  populated  database  in 
order  to  achieve  parallelism.  In  our  implementation,  we  use  a  file  called  ASSIGN 
to  keep  the  information  of  class  assignment.  For  example,  Figure  7.9  shows  such 
an  assignment.  In  this  particular  assignment,  we  have  a  3-dimensional  subcube 
allocated  for  the  database.  Node  0  is  the  master.  Classes  0  and  1  are  assigned  to 
node  1,  classes  2  and  3  are  assigned  to  node  2,  etc.  After  the  SCHEMA  file  is  read, 
each  node  will  read  the  ASSIGN  file  and  populate  the  classes  that  are  assigned  to 
it.  For  example,  node  1  will  only  populate  classes  0  and  1.  This  process  includes 
reading  the  relevant  data  files  and  storing  the  information  in  the  dictionary. 

Queries  are  specified  in  a  query  file.  The  program  will  read  a  file  called  QUERY 
as  the  query  file,  but  the  user  may  type  in  a  new  file  name  during  the  execution.  An 
example  of  the  query  file  is  shown  in  Figure  7.10.  This  file  contains  5  queries  which 
will  be  read  by  the  master.  Queries  are  separated  by  the  ";"  symbols  in  the  file. 
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%  file:  ASSIGN 

%  date:  5/18/93 

%  author:  Yaw-Huei  Chen 

% 

%  This  is  for  the  university  database. 

%  The  first  Hne  is  the  number  of  classes  in  this  database. 

% 
13; 

% 

%  Each  line  represents  an  assignment.  The  first  number  is  a  class 
%  number  and  the  second  number  is  the  processor  which  the  class 
%  is  assigned  to.  Do  not  assign  any  class  to  processor  0  because 
%  processor  0  is  reserved  for  the  master. 
% 

0,  1; 

1,  1; 

2,  2; 

3,  2; 

4,  3; 

5,  3: 

6,  4: 
7,4; 

8,  5; 

9,  5; 

10,  6; 

11,  T; 

12,  7; 


Figure  7.9  ASSIGN  file. 
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For  each  query,  the  first  optional  number  represents  the  algorithm  that  will  be  used 
to  process  this  query.  If  the  number  is  missing,  a  default  algorithm  will  be  used. 
Then,  a  set  of  parenthesis  pairs  is  used  to  represent  the  query  pattern.  There  are 
at  least  2  class  numbers  in  each  pair  of  parentheses.  They  represents  connections 
between  the  first  class  to  the  rest  of  classes  in  the  parenthesis  pair.  For  example, 
query  2  in  the  QUERY  file  is  shown  as  (3,  0)  (0,  5,  6)  (5,  8)  (6,  10).  This  means 
class  3  is  connected  to  class  0,  class  0  is  connected  to  classes  5  and  6,  etc.  After 
reading  in  the  query  file,  the  master  will  create  a  query  structure  for  each  query  and 
send  them  to  slave  nodes  to  start  the  processing.  The  master  will  ask  the  user  to 
input  a  new  query  file  or  to  change  some  system  parameters,  such  as  the  selectivity 
factor,  when  it  finishes  processing  a  set  of  queries.  The  user  may  continue  or  quit 
the  program  at  this  moment. 

7.4    Performance  Evaluation 

We  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  query  processor  in  this  section.  First,  two 
multi-wavefront  algorithms,  i.e.,  identification  and  elimination,  are  compared  using 
a  7-class  database,  which  is  generated  as  described  in  the  previous  section.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  effects  from  different  partitioning  strategies,  we  assign  the  7  classes 
to  7  nodes  in  a  3-dimensional  subcube  so  that  each  node  only  contains  a  single 
class.  Then,  we  study  the  performance  of  different  assignments  of  physical  nodes 
under  this  one-class-per-node  policy.  Finally,  the  heuristic  method  for  partitioning 
the  database  presented  in  the  previous  chapter  is  evaluated.  We  use  the  heuristic 
method  to  partition  the  example  university  database  into  7  clusters  and  assign  them 
to  7  nodes  in  a  3-dimensional  subcube.  The  performance  of  these  partitions  are  then 
evaluated  by  using  a  set  of  benchmark  queries. 
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7.4.1    Comparing  the  Two  Algorithms 

Several  experiments  have  been  carried  out  to  compare  the  performance  of  the 
identification-  and  elimination-based  algorithms.  Some  parameters  and  their  default 
values  used  in  these  experiments  are  as  follows.  We  use  7  classes  each  of  which  has 
2,000  object  instances  as  the  part  of  the  schema  referenced  by  queries.  We  feel  that 
seven  classes  are  adequate  to  test  a  wide  range  of  queries  since  a  7-class  query  is  a 
rather  complex  query.  In  our  experiment,  we  vary  the  query  diameter  (maximal  path 
length  in  the  query  graph)  to  test  the  effects  of  different  query  patterns.  The  default 
query  diameter  is  assumed  to  be  6,  i.e.,  the  7  classes  are  linearly  connected.  The 
default  data  connectivity  is  2,  which  means  that,  on  an  average,  an  object  instance 
of  a  class  is  related  to  2  instances  of  an  associated  class.  Since  the  data  connectivity 
is  varied  from  0.5  to  5  in  the  experiment,  we  in  fact  have  tested  a  wide  range  of 
database  sizes  even  though  the  number  of  instances  per  class  is  fixed  at  2,000.  The 
measurement  value  that  we  present  here  is  the  mean  value  of  3  measurements.  The 
standard  deviation  of  the  measurements  is  very  small  (less  than  5%)  and  can  be 
neglected. 

The  execution  time  that  we  measured  in  these  experiments  consists  of  3  com- 
ponents: CPU  processing  time,  communication  time,  and  disk  10  time.  We  start 
to  measure  the  time  when  the  master  sends  query  patterns  to  all  the  slave  nodes 
that  are  involved  in  the  query  and  measure  the  finish  time  after  the  master  receives 
results  from  all  those  slave  nodes.  After  a  slave  node  receives  the  query  pattern 
from  the  master,  it  checks  the  local  selection  condition  by  reading  the  relevant  de- 
scriptive data  from  the  disk.  Since  the  object  manager  is  not  implemented  on  the 
nCUBE  2  computer,  we  simulate  this  operation  by  reading  dummy  data  from  a  disk. 
It  reads  10  bytes  from  the  disk  for  each  instance  in  the  class.  On  the  nCUBE  2  com- 
puter,  each  node  can  read  any  one  of  the  disks  in  the  system.  In  order  to  reduce 
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%  file:  QUERY 

%  date:  5/18/93 

%  author:  Yaw-Huei  Chen 

% 

%  This  file  contains  a  batch  of  queries.  Queries  are  separated  by 

%  ";"  symbols.  The  first  digit  in  each  query  represents  the  algorithm 

%  used  to  process  the  query.  If  the  first  digit  is  omitted,  a  default 

%  algorithm  will  be  used.  Each  query  has  several  (  )  pairs.  For 

%  each  (  )  pair,  say  (2,  3,  6),  the  first  number  2  is  the  starting 

%  class  number  and  the  rest  of  the  numbers,  3  and  6,  are  classes  that 

%  are  connected  to  the  first  class,  2. 

% 

%  query  0:  1  *  3  *  7  *  4  ^  8  M2 
(1,3)  (3,7)  (7,4)  (4,8)  (8,12); 
% 

%  querv  1:  11  *  3  *  0  *  6  *  10  *  5  *  1 
(11,3)  (3,0)  (0,6)  (6,10)  (10,5)  (5,1); 
% 

%  query  2:  3  *  0  *  AND((5  *  8),  (6  *  10)) 

(3,0)  (d,  5.  6)  (5,  S)  (6,  10); 

% 

%  querv  3:  1  *  5  =^  AND(0,  (2  *  6),  9,  10) 

(1,5)  (5,0.2,9,10)  (2,6); 

% 

%  query  4:  11  *  3    AND(1,  (0^5^  AND(9,  10))) 
(11,3)  (3,1,0)  (0,5)  (5,9,10); 


Figure  7.10  QUERY  file. 
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Figure  7.11  Execution  time  vs.  selectivity  factor. 

the  interference  from  other  nodes,  we  assign  a  dedicated  disk  for  each  node  in  our 
implementation.  Then,  the  slave  nodes  start  the  wavefront  algorithm  by  sending 
and  processing  messages.  When  the  algorithm  is  finished  on  a  class,  the  node  that 
handles  the  class  will  read  the  descriptive  data  of  those  selected  instances  in  the 
class.  Again,  this  operation  is  simulated  by  reading  dummy  data  from  a  disk  to  get 
the  actual  disk  10  time.  Since  we  assume  that  the  user  needs  all  the  data  of  the 
instance,  the  node  reads  100  bytes  from  the  disk  for  each  selected  instance.  Then, 
the  slave  node  sends  the  results  to  the  master. 

The  selectivity  factor  is  the  ratio  of  instances  in  each  class  that  satisfy  the 
local  selection  condition  before  the  algorithm  starts  matching  the  query  pattern. 
Figure  7.11  shows  the  total  execution  time  for  both  algorithms  as  the  selectivity 
factor  is  varied  from  0.1  to  1.0.  For  the  identification  algorithm,  a  higher  selectivity 
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Figure  7.12  Execution  time  vs.  connectivity. 

factor  means  that  more  instances  satisfy  local  selection.  This  implies  more  process- 
ing time,  communication  time,  and  disk  10  time.  For  the  elimination  algorithm,  a 
higher  selectivity  factor  implies  that  less  instances  need  to  be  deleted  so  that  the 
processing  time  is  lower.  However,  the  disk  10  time  will  increase  as  the  selectivity 
factor  increases.  The  default  selectivity  factor  is  0.8  in  the  following  experiments. 

Figure  7.12  shows  the  execution  time  as  the  average  connectivity  of  each  in- 
stance is  varied.  The  processing  time  of  both  algorithms  increase  with  increasing 
connectivities.  When  the  average  connectivity  is  low,  a  small  number  of  object  in- 
stances in  every  class  may  satisfy  the  query  pattern.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  large  number  of  object  instances  in  each  class  that  satisfy  the  query  pattern  if 
the  average  connectivity  is  high.  For  the  identification  algorithm,  a  large  number 
of  selected  instances  means  more  processing,  communication,  and  disk  10  time  and 
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Figure  7.13  Execution  time  vs.  query  diameter  of  linear  queries. 

vice  versa.  However,  since  the  elimination  algorithm  deletes  instances  that  do  not 
satisfy  the  query  pattern,  a  large  number  of  selected  instances  implies  less  number 
of  IIDs  that  need  to  be  processed  and  sent  out.  This  compensates  the  effects  of 
large  average  connectivity  and  therefore  the  total  execution  time  of  the  elimination 
algorithm  is  lower  than  the  identification  algorithm.  The  opposite  situation  also 
explains  the  higher  execution  time  of  the  elimination  algorithm  when  the  average 
connectivity  is  low. 

Different  query  patterns  may  affect  the  algorithms'  performance.  We  show  in 
Figure  7.13  the  execution  time  of  linear  queries  as  the  query  diameter  is  varied. 
Since  all  queries  tested  in  this  experiment  have  linear  patterns,  they  have  different 
number  of  classes  specified  in  the  queries.  For  example,  a  3-class  linear  query  has 
a  query  diameter  of  2  and  a  4-class  linear  query  has  a  query  diameter  of  3,  etc. 
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Figure  7.14  Execution  time  vs.  query  diameter  of  7-class  queries. 

When  the  query  diameter  is  short,  both  algorithms  perform  well.  This  is  because 
the  query  with  short  diameter  has  less  data  to  process  and  a  shorter  propagation 
delay. 

Figure  7.14  shows  the  execution  time  of  7-class  queries  with  different  query 
diameters.  Generally  speaking,  when  the  diameter  is  long,  there  will  be  a  longer 
IID  propagation  delay.  When  the  diameter  is  short  and  the  number  of  classes  is  kept 
constant,  the  query  will  have  more  branches  and  the  nodes  with  branches  will  have 
more  data  to  work  on.  So  the  performance  of  a  query  varies  depending  on  the  trade- 
off between  the  propagation  delay  and  the  possible  overloading  of  those  processors 
with  branches.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  identification  algorithm  suffers  from  a 
bottleneck  situation  in  a  7-class  query  with  a  query  diameter  of  2. 
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From  the  above  experiment  results,  it  can  be  observed  that  the  parallel  elimina- 
tion algorithm  is  better  in  more  cases,  especially  when  the  query  diameter  is  short. 
However,  the  identification  algorithm  is  better  if  a  small  number  of  objects  partic- 
ipate in  the  identification  process.  It  is  important  to  note  that  neither  approach  is 
always  better;  they  should  be  considered  as  complementary. 
7.4.2    Testing  Different  Assipjnments 

In  the  following  experiment  we  study  the  effects  of  different  assignments  under 
the  one-class-per-node  policy.  It  is  obvious  that  the  communication  between  phys- 
ically linked  nodes  takes  less  time  than  that  of  distant  nodes.  Therefore,  we  try  to 
find  an  assignment  which  keeps  directly  connected  classes  in  directly  linked  nodes. 
However,  this  requirement  is  not  important  for  this  particular  implementation.  This 
is  because  the  communication  channels  on  the  nCUBE  2  computer  "support  trans- 
fers of  data  and  control  messages  between  any  two  nodes  at  2.2  MBytes/second. 
Even  though  direct  hardware  channels  exist  only  between  nearest  neighbors  in  the 
network,  the  speed  of  the  routing  hardware  makes  communication  between  distant 
nodes  almost  as  fast  as  that  between  nearest  neighbors"'  [nCU92]. 

Figure  7.15  shows  the  execution  time  of  the  identification  algorithm  under  dif- 
ferent assignments  on  a  G-dimensional  .subcube.  The  average  hop  is  the  average 
distance  of  classes  in  the  assignment.  If  the  average  hop  is  1,  all  the  directly  con- 
nected classes  are  kept  in  neighboring  nodes.  Intuitively,  this  one  hop  assignment 
should  have  the  smallest  execution  time.  However,  this  is  not  true  when  the  al- 
gorithm needs  to  send  a  large  amount  of  data  to  the  master  node  (i.e.,  with  10). 
The  classes  are  close  to  each  other  under  t  he  small  hop  number  assignments,  and 
this  type  of  assignment  may  cause  communication  bottlenecks  when  all  slave  nodes 
try  to  send  data  to  the  master  node.  On  the  other  hand.  When  the  algorithm  only 
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Figure  7.15  Execution  time  of  different  assignments. 
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verifies  the  query  pattern  in  each  class  but  does  not  send  descriptive  data  to  the 
master  node  (i.e.,  without  10),  the  execution  time  of  different  assignments  is  almost 
the  same.  The  elimination  algorithm  also  has  a  similar  performance  under  different 
gnments.  These  results  show  that  different  assignments  do  not  affect  the  perfor- 
very  much  in  this  implementation  on  the  nCUBE  2  computer  and  we  may 
assign  a  class  to  any  node  available  in  the  network. 

7.4.3    Evaluating  Partition  Heuristics 

Some  heuristics  for  partitioning  a  database  for  a  parallel  computer  environ- 
ment have  been  proposed  in  the  previous  chapter.  We  use  the  query  processor 
implemented  on  the  nCUBE  2  parallel  computer  to  evaluate  those  heuristics.  The 
test  database  is  shown  in  Figure  6.1.  The  10  queries  which  represent  the  application 
is  shown  in  Figure  6.2.  Each  query  is  executed  independently  to  collect  the  process- 
ing cost  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Using  the  processing  cost  information,  a  partition 
is  generated  by  a  heuristic  method  as  described  in  the  previous  chapter. 

We  try  to  map  the  database  onto  a  7- node  system.  Because  the  assignment 
of  physical  nodes  does  not  make  much  difference  as  we  described  in  the  previous 
section,  we  want  to  find  the  best  way  of  partitioning  the  database  into  groups  of 
object  classes  and  then  rantloinly  assign  tluMU  to  the  nodes.  In  order  lor  us  to  test 
the  effects  of  different  communication  delays,  we  introduce  a  communication  delay 
variable  to  the  message  module  in  the  implementation.  Therefore,  we  can  specify 
the  amount  of  communication  delay  and  the  system  will  wait  approximate  that 
amount  of  time  before  it  sends  out  the  message.  However,  the  processor  will  not  be 
tied  up  by  the  waiting  loop,  and  it  can  still  read  messages  and  process  them.  The 
total  execution  time  in  these  experiments  includes  3  time  components:  CPU  time, 
communication  time,  and  disk  10  time.  Figure  7.16  shows  the  experiment  results 
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Figure  7.16  Results  of  heuristic  partitions. 

of  3  different  partitions.  The  LBDR  heuristic  method  is  described  in  the  previous 
chapter.  This  method  first  uses  a  threshold  cost  as  a  guide  to  group  small  classes 
so  that  the  query  diameters  can  be  reduced.  Then,  it  tries  to  evenly  distribute  the 
cost  among  all  the  processors.  The  LB  heuristic  method  does  not  try  to  reduce  the 
query  diameters  in  the  query  set.  It  directly  goes  to  the  second  step  and  tries  to 
balance  the  load.  The  one-class-per-node  partitioning  method  (OCPN)  assigns  only 
one  class  to  a  node.  Since  we  have  13  classes,  this  partition  uses  a  4-dimensional 
subcube.  It  is  clearly  shown  in  the  figure  that  the  partition  of  the  LBDR  method 
performs  better  than  the  LB  method  when  the  communication  delay  increases.  Even 
when  the  communication  delay  is  small  the  LBDR  performs  well  comparing  to  the 
LB  method.  This  means  the  heuristics  used  for  partition  the  database  is  a  good 
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Table  7.1  Experiment  results  of  different  partitions. 


OCPN 

LBDR 

LB 

GENE 

RANDOM 

Execution  time  (sec) 

138.52 
_  

143.10 

144.17 

155.46 

185.98 

Besides  the  two  heuristic  and  one-class-per-node  partitioning  methods,  we  also 
test  some  other  partitioning  methods.  The  generalization  partitioning  method 
(GENE)  in  favor  of  grouping  classes  that  are  connected  through  the  generaliza- 
tion association  in  the  schema  graph.  This  is  because  the  super-class  and  sub-class 
are  frequently  accessed  together  due  to  inference.  By  grouping  them  together,  we  try 
to  reduce  the  communication  time  between  them.  The  random  partitioning  method 
(RANDOM)  assigns  classes  to  nodes  at  random.  We  use  the  set  of  10  queries  to  test 
these  partition  strategies.  Table  7.1  shows  the  experiment  results  of  these  different 
partitions.  The  results  show  that  the  performance  of  the  heuristic  method  (LBDR) 
is  close  to  the  the  one-class-per-node  partition  (OCPN)  on  a  4-dimensional  subcube, 
which  is  the  best  performance  if  the  communication  delay  is  small. 


CHAPTER  8 
CONCLUSION 


Object-oriented  database  management  systems  and  their  underlying  models 
possess  some  desirable  features  that  are  required  for  modeling  and  processing  com- 
plex objects  found  in  today's  data-intensive  applications.  However,  due  to  the 
generality  and  high  functionality  of  these  systems,  the  performance  of  large  object- 
oriented  databases  is  often  limited  by  the  sequential  nature  of  conventional  computer 
systems.  Thus,  parallel  algorithms  and  architectures  are  needed  to  support  OODB 
processing. 

In  this  dissertation,  we  have  presented  parallel  query  processing  techniques  for 
OODBs.  Two  pattern-based  and  two-phase  query  processing  approaches,  namely 
identification  and  elimination  approaches,  have  been  introduced  for  verifying  object 
association  patterns.  A  formal  graph  model  is  used  to  transform  the  query  processing 
problem  into  a  graph  problem.  Based  on  the  graph  model,  we  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  both  approaches  for  tree-structured  queries.  Also,  a  combined  approach  for 
solving  cvclic  cjueries  is  provideil  aiul  proved.  Identification-  and  elimination-based 
parallel  and  multi-wavefront  algorithms  have  been  introduced  for  both  acyclic  and 
cyclic  queries.  These  algorithms  can  have  more  processors  operating  concurrently  on 
a  query  than  the  traditional  tree-based  query  processing  approach.  Thus,  a  higher 
degree  of  parallelism  in  query  processing  can  be  achieved. 

We  have  proposed  a  heuristic  method  for  partitioning  the  database.  The  data- 
base is  partitioned  for  a  specific  application  the  processing  requirement  of  which  is 
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represented  by  a  set  of  queries.  By  analyzing  the  queries  and  the  system  character- 
istics, we  can  partition  the  database  to  suit  the  application.  We  have  implemented  a 
query  processor  using  the  identification  and  elimination  approaches  on  an  nCUBE  2 
parallel  computer.  The  implementation  of  the  query  processor  allows  multiple 
queries  to  be  executed  simultaneously.  This  implementation  provides  an  environ- 
ment for  evaluating  the  algorithms  and  the  heuristic  method  for  partitioning  the 
database. 

Since  the  elimination  approach  can  start  the  wavefronts  from  all  the  classes  m 
a  query  at  the  same  time,  it  allows  a  higher  degree  of  parallelism  in  query  process- 
ing. The  experiment  results  show  that  the  elimination  algorithm  is  better  than  the 
identification  algorithm  in  more  cases.  However,  neither  approach  is  always  bet- 
ter. We  need  to  consider  them  as  complementary.  The  heuristic  method  that  we 
proposed  for  partitioning  an  OODB  tries  to  distribute  the  processing  costs  among 
the  processors  as  evenly  as  possible.  It  also  tries  to  reduce  query  diameters  so  that 
the  communication  costs  can  be  reduced.  The  experiment  results  show  that  the 
partition  generated  by  this  heuristic  method  provides  good  performance  comparing 
to  other  partitioning  strategies. 

Some  future  research  directions  for  parallel  query  processing  are  outlined  as 
follows: 

1.  In  this  dissertation,  we  have  discussed  the  possibility  of  starting  the  wave- 
fronts  from  a  small  number  of  classes.  We  have  shown  that  this  technique  can 
drastically  reduce  the  amount  of  data  that  need  to  be  processed  in  some  cases. 
Query  optimization  based  on  this  technique  needs  to  be  further  studied. 

2.  In  the  traditional  tree-based  query  processing,  a  query  tree  is  evaluated  in  a 
sequential  order  from  leaves  to  the  root.  Query  optimization  techniques  are 
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developed  for  manipulating  the  query  tree.  Since  a  graph-based  asynchronous 
query  processing  strategy  is  used  in  this  research,  new  optimization  techniques 
need  to  be  developed  to  take  advantage  of  this  strategy. 

3.  Since  neither  the  identification  approach  nor  the  elimination  approach  always 
performs  better  than  the  other,  the  query  processor  needs  to  be  modified  so 
that  it  can  select  either  approach  to  suit  some  specific  database  and  query 
characteristics. 

4.  When  multiple  queries  are  executed  in  the  system  concurrently,  the  order 
of  execution  can  make  a  difference  in  performance.  Scheduling  the  query 
execution  is  another  topic  that  needs  to  be  further  studied. 

5.  A  system  can  gather  the  query  statistics  such  as  query  types  and  frequencies  in 
an  application  domain  and  use  the  statistics  to  partition  the  database  following 
the  heuristics  described  in  this  work.  Re-partitioning  of  a  database  can  be 
carried  out  periodically  as  the  ciuery  statistics  change  from  time  to  time  as  the 
processing  requirement  of  an  application  changes. 
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